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The Sunple Cobler of Aggavvam in America. Willing 
to help -mend his Native Country, lamentably iabieval, 
both in the upper-Leather and sole, with all the honest 
stiches he can take. And as willing never to bee paid 
for his work, by Old English wonted pay. It is his 
Trade to patch all the year long, gratis. Therefore I 
pray Gentlemen keep your purses. By Theodore de la 


Guard. In rebus arduis ac tenui spe, fortissima queque 
consilia tutissima sunt.—Cic. In English, 





When bootes and shoes are torne up to the lefts, 
Coblers must thrust their anles up to the hefts. 


This no time to feare Apelles gramm : 
Ne Sutor quidem ultra crepidam. 


London, printed by J. D. & R. I. for Stephen Bontell, 
at the signe of the Bible in Popes Head-Alley, 1647. 


Tis work is in ifs manner one of the most quaint and 
pedantick of a period, when quaintness and pedantry were 
the fashion ; and in its principles one of the most violent 
and enthusiastick of an age, when violence and enthusiasm 
in religious affairs were almost universal. The author’s 
political opinions are on the side of the Commonwealth 
party, though he professes great loyalty to the King: he 


shews himself to be a zealous puritan ; and with willingness 
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298 Books relating to America. 


to concede whatever is ‘indifferent ;? he is the stubborn 
advocate of the most violent intolerance and relentless per- 
secution. The work however is extremely curious, as the 
production of a scholar and a man of talents at so early a 
period of our history, and as affording many inferences re- 
specting the state of society at that time. The author was 
Nathaniel Ward, born at Haverhill, in England, in 1570, 
the son of a clergyman of the established church. He re- 
ceived a degree of Master of Arts at Cambridge in 1595. 
He first studied law, travelled over several countries of the 
Continent. He studied under Pareus at Heidelberg, and 
there caught the principles of Calvinism, which proved 
afterwards to be of the most violent sort. He came to this 
country in 1634, and remained here some years, and was 
for a short period settled as a preacher at Ipswich, called 
Aggawam by the Indians. He, returned to England in 
1647, and settled ‘a? Sheffieldy where he died.* 

The following extracts will give an idea of his principles 
and style. 

‘My heart hath naturally detested foure things: The 
‘standing of the Apocrypha in the Bible ; Forrainers dwell- 
‘ing in my Countrey, to crowd our native Subjects into 
‘the corners of the Earth; Alchymized coines; Tolera- 
‘tions of divers Religions, or of one Religion in segregant 
‘shapes: He that willingly assents to the last, if he exam- 
‘ines his heart by day-light, his conscience will tell him, he 
‘is either an Athiest, or an Heretique, or an Hypocrite, or 
‘at best a captive fo some lust: polypiety is the greatest 
‘impiety in the world. True Religion is lenis probationis, 
‘which doth congregare homogenea & segregare hetero- 
‘genet.’ 

‘ An easie head may soon demonstrate ; that the premen- 
‘tioned Planters, by ‘Tolerating all Religions, had immazed 
‘ themselves in the most intolerable confusions and inextri- 
‘cable thraldoms the world ever heard of. I am perswaded 
‘ the Devill himselfe was never willing with their proceedings, 
‘for feare 1t would breake his wind and wits to attend such a 
“Province. I speake it seriously according to my meaning. 
‘Hiow all Religions should enjoy their liberty, Lustice its 


*In the Monthly Anthology for May, 1809, under the article Retrospective Rewer 
there is a particular account of Ward, and his works. 


+'This probably alludes to Rhode Island. 
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‘due regularity, Civil cohabitation morall honesty, in one 
‘and the same lurisdiction, is beyond the Ariique of my 
‘comprehension. If the whole conclave of Hell can so 
‘compromise, exadverse, and diamaticall contradictions, as 
‘to compolitize such a multimonstrous maufrey of hetero- 
‘clytes and quicquidlibets quietly ; | trust I may say with 
‘all humble reverence, they can doe more than the Senate 
‘of Heaven. My modus loquendi pardoned: I intirely 
‘wish much welfare and more wisdom to that Plantation.’ 

These extracts are a specimen of the author’s implaca- 
ble and intolerant spirit in religious matters. Like others 
of his school, his zeal can only be equalled by his rancour, 
and not satisfied with condemning the souls of those who 
differ from him to eternal perdition in the other world, he 
would devote their bodies to the most relentless persecution 
in this. How strange it appears to reason, how natural to 
human nature, that men who had been driven by persecu- 
tion to cross the Atlantick, should become persecutors. 
How fully it illustrates the maxim, that those who would 
suffer martyrdom would inflict it. His political principles, 
though violent, were not so absurd ; there is much truth aud 
sagacity in the following remarks. 

‘Wee heare that Majestas Imperit hath challenged Salus 
‘ Populi into the field; the one fighting for Prerogatives, 
‘the other defending Liberties: Were I a Constable bigge 
‘enough, I would set one of them by the heeles to keep 
‘both their hands quiet ; I meane onely ina paire of Stecks, 
‘made of sound Reason, handsomely fitted for the legges of 
‘their Understanding. 

‘If Salus Populi began, surely it was not that Salus 
‘ Populi which I left in England: that Salus Popult was 
‘as mannerly a Salus Populi as need bee: if 1 bee not 
‘much deceived, that Salus Populi suffer’d its nose to be 
‘held to the Grindstone, till it was almost ground to the 
‘gristles ; and yet grew never the sharper for ought I could 
‘discerne ; What was, before the world was made, I leave 
‘to better Antiquaries then myself; but I thinke, since the 
‘world began, it was never storyed that Salus Populi be- 
‘gan with Majestas Imperii, unlesse Majestas Imperti first 
‘unharbour’d it, and hunted it to a stand, and then it must 
‘either turn head and live, or turn taile and dye: but more 
‘have benne storyed on the other hand than Majestas Im- 
‘perit is willing to hear: L doubt not but Majestas Imperiz 
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‘knows, that Common-wealths cost as much the making as 
‘Crownes; and if they bee well made, would yet outsell 
‘ an illfashioned Crown, in any Market overt, even in Smith- 
‘field, if they could be well vouched. But Preces & 
: Lachryme, are the peoples weapons : so are Swords and 
‘Pistols, when God and Parliaments bid them Arme. 
‘ Prayers and 'Teares are good weapons for them that have 
‘nothing but knees and eyes ; but most men are made with 
‘teeth and nailes; onely they must neither scratch for 
* Liberties, nor bite Prerogatives, till they have wept and 
‘ prayed as God would have them. If Subjects must fight 
‘for their Kings against other Kingdomes, when their Kings 
‘will; [know no reason, but they may fight against their 
‘Kings for their own Kingdomes, when Parliaments say 
' they may and must: but Parliaments must not say they 
‘ must, till God sayes they may. 

His ‘address to the King, towards whom he was very bit- 
ter, is bold and insulting, though he professes great loyalty 
and reverence. The following is one of the concluding 
paragraphs of the address. 

‘Sir you may now please to discover your Selfe where 
‘ you please ; I trust I have not indangered you: I presume 

. your Eare-guard will keep farre enough from you what 
‘ever I have “said : be it so, I have dischar ged my duty, let 
‘them look to theirs. If my tongue should reach your 
‘eares, which I little hope for; Let it be once said; the 
‘great King of great Brilaine, tooke advise of a simple 
‘ Cobler, yet such a Cobler, as will not exchange either his 
‘blood or his pride, with any Sheo-maker or Tanner in 
‘your Realme, nor with any of your late Bishops which 
‘have flattered you thus in peeces: J would not speake 
‘thus in the ears of the world, through the mouth of the 
‘ Presse for all the plunder your plunderers have pillaged ; 
‘were it not somewhat to abate your Royall indignation 
‘toward a loyall Subject; a Subject whose heart hath 
‘beene long carbonadoed, des veniam verbo, in flames of 
‘affection towards you. Your Majesty knows or may 
‘know, time was, when I did, or would have done you a 
‘ better peece of service, then all your Troopes and Regi- 
‘ments are now doing. Should J hear any Gentleman that 
‘follows you, of my yeares, say hee loves you better than 
‘I, if it were Jawfull, i would sweare by my} ‘Sword, he said 
‘ more than his sword would make good.’ 
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Besides ‘the four things which his heart naturally detest-- 


éed—the Apochrypha, Forrainers dwelling in his country, 
‘ Alchymized coines, and Tolerations of divers religions ;’ 
he says in another place ; ‘since I knew what to feare, 
‘my timerous heart hath dreaded three things: a blazing 
‘ starre appearing in the aire: a state comet, I mean a favor- 
‘ite rising in a Kingdome ; a new opinion spreading in reli- 
‘gion.’ Yet toleration in Religion, blazing stars in the air, 
and the Apocrypha were not the only evils that annoyed 
him : long hair and female dress, appear to have caused him 
full as much uneasiness, and to have excited the same vehe- 
ment zeal in opposition, as false doctrines, or despotick 
government. ‘This now seems sufficiently ridiculous, and 
the present age might be allowed to laugh at such extrava- 
gance, if every age had not its own peculiar absurdities. 

‘Should I not keep promise in speaking a little to 
‘Womens fashions, they would take it unkindly: * I was 
‘loath to pester better matter with such stuffe; I rather 
‘ thought it meet to let them stand by themselves, like the 
‘Que Genus in the Grammar, being Deficients, or Redun- 
‘dants, not to be brought under any Rule : I shall therefore 
‘make bold for this once, to borrow a little of their loose 
‘tongue Liberty, and mispend a word or two upon their 
‘long-wasted, but short-skirted patience : a little use of my 
‘stirrup will doe no harme. 


‘ Ridentem dicere verum, quid prohibet : 
‘ Gray Gravity it selfe can well beteame, 
That Language be adopted to the Theme. 


Hee that to Parrots speaks, must parrotise ; 
He that instructs a foole, may act th’ unwise. 


‘It is known more then enough, that I am neither Nigard, 
‘nor Cinick, to the due bravery of the true Gentry: if any 
‘man mislikes a bully among drossock more then J, let him 
‘take her for all mee: I honour the woman that can honour 
‘ her self with her attire: a good Text alwayes deserves a fair 
‘Margent: I am not much offended, if I see a trimme, far 
‘trimmer than she that wears it: in a word, whatever Chris- 
‘ tianity or Civility will allow, I can afford with London mea- 
‘sure: but when I heare a nugiperous Gentledame inquire 
‘ what dresse the Queen is in this week : what the nudiuster- 
‘ tian fashion of the Court; I meane the very newest: with 


* The * TVomen will smile at fhis naiveté., 
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‘ egge to be in it in all hast, what ever it be, I look at her 
‘as the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of a quarter of 
‘a cypher, the epitome of no thing, fitter to be kickt, if 
‘ shee were of a kickable substance, than either honoured 
‘or humoured. 

‘ To speak moderately, I truly confesse, it is beyond 
‘the kin of my understanding to conceive, how those 
‘women should have any true grace, or valuable vertue, 
‘ that have so little wit, as to disfigure themselves with such 
‘exotick garbes, as not only dismantles their native lovely 
‘lustre, but transclouts them into gant bar-geese, ill-shapen- 
‘ shotten-shell-fish, Egyptian Hyeroglyphicks, or at the 
‘best into French flurts of the pastery, which a proper 
‘ English woman should scorne with her heeles: it is no 
‘marvell they weare drailes, on the hinder part of their 
‘heads, having nothing as it seems in the fore-part, but a 
‘few Squirrills braines, to help them frisk from one ill- 
‘ favor’d fashion to another. 


‘ These whimm’* Crown’d shees, these fashion-fansying wits, 
Are empty thin brain’d shells, and fidling Kits.’ 


He afterwards mentions a very important fact, that there 
were ‘five or six who practised these fashions im our 
‘ Colony :’ and also mentions that ‘being a solitary wid- 
‘ dower almost twelve years,’ he had sometimes thought of 
going to England for a wife, but had ‘no heart for the 
‘ voyage least their nauseous shapes and the sea should 
‘ work too sorely upon my stomack.’ 

The following is a remarkable proof of the purity of man- 
ners in the early state of the Colony. 

‘] would my skill would serve also, as well as my heart, 
‘to translate Prince Rupert, for his Queen-mothers sake, 
‘ hlis:asecond. Mismeane menot. I have had him in mine 
‘ armes when he was younger, I wish I had him there now : 
‘if I mistake not, hee promised then to be a good Prince, 
‘but I doubt he hath forgot it: if I thought he would’ not 


‘be angry with me, I would pray hard to his Maker, to 


‘make him a right Roundhead, a wise-hearted Palatine, a 
‘ thankfull man to the English ; to forgive all his sinnes, and 
‘at length to save his soule, notwithstanding all his God- 
‘damne mee’s: yet I may doe him wrong, I am not certaine 
‘hee useth that oath; I wish no man else would. I dare 
‘say the Devills-dare not. I thank God J haye lived in a 
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‘Colony of many thousand English almost these twelve 
‘yeares, am held a very sociable man; yet I may con- 
‘ siderately say, I never’ heard but one Oath sworne, nor 
‘never saw one man drunke, nor ever heard of three 
‘women Adulteresses, in all this time, that I can call to 
‘minde: If these sinnes bee amongst us privily, the Lord 
‘ heale us, | would not bee understood to boast of our inno- 
‘cency ; there is no cause I should, our hearts may be bad 
‘ enough, and our lives much better.’ 

One extract from the conclusion of the book, is selected 
as a favourable specimen of his style, and another to shew 
to what horrible cruelty religious intolerance impels those, 
who have the power to persecute. 

‘Goe on brave Englishmen, in the name of God, go on 
‘ prosperously, because of Truth and Righteousness: Yee 
‘that have the Cause of Religion, the life of your Kingdome 
‘and of all the good that is in it in your hands: Goe on 
‘undauntedly : As you are Called and Chosen, so be faith- 
‘full: Yee fight the battells of the Lord, bee neither desi- 
‘dious nor perfidious: You serve the King of Kings, who 
‘stiles you his heavenly Regiments: Consider well, what 
‘impregnable fighting it is in heaven, where the Lord of 
‘Hosts is your Generall, his Angells, your Colonells, the 
‘ Stars, your fellow-souldiers, his Saints, your Oratours, his 
‘ Promises, your victuallers, his Truth, your Trenches ; 
‘where Drums are Harps, Trumpets joyful sounds; your 
‘ Ensignes, Christs Banners; where your weapons and 
‘armour are spirituall, therefore irresistable, therefore im- 
‘piercable ; where Sunne and wind cannot disadvantage 
‘ you, you are above them, where hell it selfe cannot hurt 
‘ you, where your swords are furbushed and sharpened, by 
‘him that made their metall, where your wounds, are bound 
‘up with the oyle of a good Cause, where your blood 
‘runnes into the veynes of Christ, where sudden death is 
‘ present martyrdome and life; your funeralls resurrections ; 
‘your honour, glory ; where your widows and babes are 
‘received into perpetuall pensions; your names listed 
‘among Davids Worthies ; where your greatest losses are 
‘greatest gaines; and where you leave the troubles of 
warre, to lye downe in downy beds of eternall rest. 

‘What good will it doe you, deare Countrymen, to live 
‘without lives, to enjoy England without the God of 
‘England, your Kingdome without a Parliament, your 
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‘ Parliament without power, your Liberties without stability; 
ates Lawes without Justice, your honours without vertue, 
‘your beings without tranquility, your wives without 
‘honesty, your children without morality, your servants 

‘ without civility, your lands without propriety, your goods 

‘without immunity, the Gospel without salvation, your 

‘ Churches without Ministery, your Ministers without piety, 

‘and all you have or can have, with more teares and bitter- 

‘nesse of heart, than all you have and shall have will 

‘ sweeteen or wipe away ? ; 

‘Goe on therefore Renowned Gentlemen, fall on resolv- 
‘edly, till your hands cleave to your swords, your swords 
‘to your enemies hearts, your hearts to victory, your 
‘victories to triumph, your triumphs to the everlasting 
‘ praise of him that hath given you Spirits to offer your 
‘selves willingly, and to jeopard your lives in high perills, 
‘ for his Name and service sake. 

‘And Wee your Brethren, though we necessarily abide 
‘ beyond Jordan, and remaine on the American Sea- -coasts, 
‘ will send up Armies of prayers to the Throne of Grace, 
‘that the God of power and goodnesse, would incourage 
‘ your hearts, cover your heads, strengthen your arms, par- 
‘ don your sinnes, save your soules, and blesse your families, 
‘in the day of Battell. Wee will also pray, that the same 
‘ Lord of Hosts, would discover the Counsells, defeat the 
‘ Enterprizes, deride the hopes, disdaine the insolencies, 
‘and wound the hairy scalpes of your obstinate Enemies, 
‘and yet pardon all that are unwillingly misled. Wee will 
‘likewise helpe you to beleeve that God will be seene on 
‘the Mount, that it is all one with him, to save by many or 
few, and that he doth but humble and try you for the 
present, that he may doe you good at the latterend. All 
‘which hee bring to passe who is able to doe exceeding 
* abundantly, above all we can aske or thinke, for his Truth 
and mercy sake in Jesus Christ. Amen. Amen.’ 


a) 


”~ 


*\ 


A Word of Ireland: Not of the Nation universally, nor of any man in 
it, that haih so much as one haire of Christianity or Humanity 
groning on his head or beard, but onely of the truculent Cut-throats, 
and such as shall take up Armes in their Defence. 


‘These frish anciently called Anthropophagi, man- 
‘eaters: Have a Tradition among them, That when the 
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‘ Devill shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes of the Earth 
‘and their glory, that he would not shew him Ireland, but 
‘reserved it for himself: it is probably true, for he hath 
‘kept it ever since for his own peculiar; the old Fox fore- 
‘saw it would eclipse the glory of all the rest: he thought 
‘it wisdome to keep it for a Boggards for himself, and all 
‘his unclean spirits imployed in this Hemisphere, and the 
‘people, to doe his Son and Heire, I mean the Pope, that 
‘service for which Lewis the eleventh kept his Barber 
‘Oliver, which makes them so blood-thirsty. They are 
‘the very Offall of men, Dregges of Mankind, Reproach of 
‘ Christendome, the Bots that crawle on the Beasts taile, J 
‘wonder Rome it self is not ashamed of them. 

‘J begge upon my hands and knees, that the Expedition 
‘against them may be undertaken while the hearts and 
‘hands ef our Souldiery are hot, to whom J will be bold to 
‘say briefly: Happy is he that shall reward them as they 
‘have served us, and Cursed be he that shall do that work 
‘of the Lord negligently, Cursed be he that holdeth back 
‘his Sword from blood; yea, Cursed be he that maketh not 
‘his Sword starke drunk with Irish blood, that doth not re- 
‘compence them double for their hellish treachery to the 
‘English, that maketh them not heaps upon heaps, and 
‘their Country a dwelling place for Dragons, an Astonish- 
‘ment to Nations : Let not that eye look for pity, nor that 
‘hand to be spared, that pities or spares them, and let him 
‘be accursed, that curseth not them bitterly.’ 

This book had several editions in England and in this 
country, it is now scarce and costs in England about thirty 
shillings. 


A Journal of Travels from New-Hampshire to Caratuck 
on the Continent of North-America. By George Keith, 
A. M. Late Missionary from the society for the 
propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts, and now 
Rector of Edburton, in Sussex. London, printed by 
Joseph Downing, for Brab. Aylmer, at the three 
pigeons over against the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 
1706. pp. 92. Ato. 


Tus is the journal of a Missionary who came over in 
1702, in the same ship with Governour Dudley, and after 
Vol. J. No. 3. 39 
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passing two years in America returned to England. He 
appears to have had much zeal in his labours, and at the 
end of his book is a list of ten sermons or controversial 
tracts, that he published during his mission, which seems 
to have been mainly directed against the Quakers. From 
his account there were many more congregations of them, 
(han now exist; and this might naturally have been inferred, 
because, ali sects were then occupied in persecuting them: 
they were then turbulent, fanatical, and increasing; enjoying 
now, in common with others, perfect toleration and equality, 
their peculiarities hardly prevent their decrease, and they 
are now the most quiet, as they always were among the most 
useful citizens. Keith himself had been a Quaker, had recant- 
ed, and joined the church of England, from whose patronage 
he obtained a Rectorate. It was a proof of exquisite 
judgment that he should have been selected to annoy the 
Quakers, to whom he was particularly cbnoxious, not only 
for his dereliction of their principles, but on account of a 
money transaction, relating to a bequest made to their poor, 
of which it seems they were defrauded, though Keith no 
doubt was innocent. He meddled but little with other sects, 
yet as might be expected, he could not pass through Boston, 
in those days, without some skirmishing. ‘This took place 
between him and Increase Mather and Rev. Mr. Willard, 
in which one or two pamphlets were exchanged. In page 
2, he says, in speaking of an attack began by him, answered 
by Mr: Mather, and replied to by Keith: ‘This I had 
‘printed at New-York, the printer at Boston not daring to 
‘print it, least he should give offence to the independent 
‘preachers there..—Tempora mutantur. In page 36 he 
gives an anecdote of himself that has quite a generick cha- 
racter. He was exposed to some danger in crossing a ferry 
to Rhode Island, during a storm, when the boat he was in was 
relieved by the exertions of John Burden, a Quaker. After 
being brought safe on shore, he offered money to the Quaker’s 
men, which he would not allow them to accept; he then, 
‘thanked him very kindly for histhelp in our great danger, 
‘and said to him, John, ye have beén the means under God 
‘to save our natural life, suffer me to be a means under God 
‘fo save your soul, by good information to bring you out of 
‘your dangerous errours. He replied, George, save thy own 
‘soul, I have no need of thy help; then, said I, I will pray 
‘for your conversion; he replied, the prayers of the wick- 
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‘ed are an abomination; so uncharitable was he in his 
‘opinion concerning me, (as they generally are concerning 
‘all those who differ from-them) though charitable in this 
‘action.’ 

He speaks of preaching a sermon at a fast in New-York, 
in September, 1702, occasioned by a great mortality, five 
hundred having died within a few weeks, and seventy that 
same week. ‘The difference of population considered, this 
mortality is as great, as that occasioned in late years by the 
yellow fever. 

He complains, that there was agreat want of ministers for 
the churches in Maryland and Virginia, which he says was 
owing to the incumbents receiving their salaries in tobacco, 
and the price of it was so low that they could not live. The 
journal contains few facts interesting to an historian, but a 

regular notice of his disputes with the Quakers, and every 
one of the texts from which he preached carefully recorded. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL.« 
A ® 
, Chang ° 
ESSAY ON AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND LITBRATURE. 


‘So multiplied are the connexions existing between nation and na- 
tion in modern times, that intellectual oriann ty may justly be regard- 
ed as one of the greatest phenomena in nature.’ 

Lond. Quart. Revien, Oct. 1814. 


The remark which stands at the head of this article, comes 
with peculiar force from the work which contains it. It has, 
with the writer of the following pages, unqualified belief. 
He has only regretted that the authors of that work have 
not always written under the influence of so liberal a senti- 
ment. ‘They might have found in its truth, some good rea- 
sons for the barrenness of American Literature. 

National literature seems to be the product, the legiti- 
mate product, of a national language. Literary peculiarities 
and even liferary originality being, the one little more than 
peculiarities of language, the other the result of that un- 
controlled exercise of mind, which a slavery to a common 
tongue almost necessarily prevents. if then we are now 
asked, why is this country deficient in literature? I would 
answer, in the first place, because it possesses the same 
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language with a nation, totally unlike it in almost every rela- 
tion ; and in the second, delights more in the acquisition of 
foreign literature, than in a laborious independent exertion 
of its own intellectual powers. 

Unhappily, so enslaving are these influences, that it is 
hardly to be hoped, that we shall ever make our language 
conform to our situation, our intellectual vigour and origi- 
nality. But is it true, that a nation of real spirit and charac- 
ter will for ever consent to copy, even though it does not 
get rid of the language it inherited? would not what we have 
already accomplished in literature be thought well for a 
young people, if we wrote in our own tongue ? Is it not the 
fact, that when we write we are regarded as Englishmen, 
and are required to do as well as if we lived in England ?— 
With these inquiries we have at present no concern, our 
object is rather the causes why we have done no more. 

The remotest germs of iiierature are the native pecu- 
liarities of the country in whica it is to spring. These are 
diversified beyond all estimation, by the climate, and the 
various other circumstances which produce them.—Next to 
these are the social institutions, into ghich the various tribes 
of intellectual bgings resolve themselves, for certain speci- 
fick objects. hen follow the relations which issue from 
these, which constitute the moral, religious, and political 
states, together with all the other various objects of history. 
All the circumstances now mentioned as the elements of 
literature, are essentially peculiar to every nation. And 
we accordingly find states, even bordering on each other, 
and the subjects at times of the same government, exhibit- 
ing striking peculiarities in their literary character. It will 
not refute this remark, to point to a celebrated modern poet 
of Scotland, and ask how he has done so much with a lan- 
guage similar to that, nay the same with that, of a sister 
kingdom. Mr. Scott has given us a mere translation of his 
national dialect, and has most happily rendered native beau- 
ties of idiom, and even national peculiarities, by another 
language. But his works do not form the smallest part of 
the Scotch literature. We look for that in the verses of 
Allan Ramsay, and in the far sweeter ones of Robert Burns. 
hese authors are essentially original. They not only 
give us manners, which are but practical, intellectual opera- 
tions, but give them to us in the language, that was made for 


them, and which only can give them their true form and 
pressure. 
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{t will be easy to shew the importance of a peculiar lan- 
guage, to the rise and progress of literature in a country. 
{n the first place, every nation has a strong attachment to its 
language. ‘This enters into the sum total of its patriotism. 
Its language is valued, because it is the vehicle of the intel- 
lectual state of a country to all others. I[t is cultivated, 
that the character it may be the means of establishing, may 
be exalted. Above all other reasons it is loved because it is 
peculiar, gives a peculiar national character, and preserves 
the intellectual labours of man. Unfortunately for this 
country, language in itself can never have these attractions, 
and this importance. The language in which we speak and 
write, is the vernacular tongue of a nation which thinks it 
corrupted on every other lip but its own;—of a nation, 
which has limited its perfection by pronouncing it already 
perfect ;—of a nation whose natural, political, religious, and 
literary relations and peculiarities, are totally unlike our 
own. 

The whole external character of our country is totally 
unlike that of England. Our descriptions, of course, which 
must, if we ever have,a poetry, be made in the language 
of another country, can never be distinctive. They 
can never possess the peculiar claims which those of native 
individuality teem with; which are more beautiful to a 
foreigner, because he is willing in reading them, to heighten 
the beauties of an obscure passage, by lending it the aid of 
his own imagination. Hew tame will his language sound, 
who would describe Niagara in language fitted for the falls 
at London bridge,* or attempt the majesty of the Missis- 
sippi in that which was made for the Thames? It is not 
meant to be even-hinted, that the English language is inca- 
pable of all that language can do; but that peculiarities of 
country, especially the great distinctive characteristick ones, 
and manners likewise, can be perfectly rendered only by 
the language which they themselves have given use to. J 
mean a peculiar language. 

[f there be nothing peculiar in the language of a country, 
if it be strictly the same with that of a nation very distant 
from it, to say the least ;—if it be a country, or rather na- 


* These are specified because they are the only falls the author recollects to have 
seen in England. 
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tion of ease,* if I may so say, a receptacle in the first place 
ef men who had in view by emigration any thing but a lite- 
rary speculation, their descendants will have nothing less 
at heart than the cultivation of their language, and other 
nations will hardly leok to them for literary originality.— 
The peculiarities of character of his ancestors will more or 
less tincture the descendant, and if they depended on 
ethers for their language, he will be very willing to look to 
the same source for his literature. If he should presume 
to write, however, and endeavour to convey the sentiments 
and emotions which peculiar circumstances have given 
birth to in his heart, if he should attempt the still harder 
task of description, how incapable would foreigners to his 
country and his home, be, to judge of the truth of his feel- 
ings or dese riptions ; and theugh in hia own countrymen the 
lane uage might excite kindred feelings, to his transatlantick 
brethren, how little would there be in his labours to admire, 
but the American languag e and the American literature ? 
in matters of science, and especially in those of the fine 
arts, the new country may even excel the old. By the 
pursuit of the first, they improve their physical condition, 
and original genius may find in the labours of his own pen- 
ell, a language which all nations understand, and which 
none has been dari ing enough to monopolize as the peculiar 
vehicle of its own genius. In science, and more especially 
in the fine arts, America has done its part for the world. 
If I loved their excellence in these pursuits half as much 
as Englishmen, or rather English reviewers despise our 
literary attainments, I wouid pay a passing compliment to 
the venerable President of the Academy, and hunt for a 
sentence of eulogy for the memory of Dr. Franklin. 

In nothing perhaps can we so little pride ourselves, on 
account of our ancestry, as for its entails on our literature. 
And in the Babel of the revolution, which gave us a differ- 
ent moral and political existence, it Is for our literature 
most heartily to be lamented, that we had not found a con- 
fusion of tongues. We might to this day have wanted a 
grammar, and a dictionary ; but our descendants would 
have made for themselves a literature. Any man at all 


* This allusion may not be perfectly familiar to every reader in this country. Jn 
Great Britain, as the parishes increase, so that the original parish church will not 
contain all the parishioners, new chapels are erecte d, connected with the original 
narish church, and these are called Chapels of ease. Ed. 
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conversant with other languages besides his own, is per- 
petually sensible how much the foreign literature depends 
upon its language. We even read most familiar thoughts, 
as if they were new. New words, to us, give the old 
sentiment a new form and spirit. And, I have little doubt, 
few have read the pleasures of memory, as contained in the 
Italian of Maffei in his Merope, without pronouncing it origi- 
nal, though he had read the same things before, as well, 
perhaps, better sung, by another poet. 

The importance of a national language to the rise and 
progress of the literature of a country, can be argued from 
all we know of every nation which has pretended to origi- 
nality. All will be found to have attached so much conse- 
quence to their own language, as to have despised most 
heartily, or carelessly regarded, all others but their own. 
Thus the French, in their best days, slighted the Augustan 
age of England, ‘and even now regard her best literary 
productions with but slight admiration. It is also of great 
importance for a nation to possess and cherish peculiari- 
ties. ‘These result from situation, from mind, or rather 
from the circumstances which most powerfully affect the 
mind. ‘The institutions of government, &c. in the first 


instance borrow their peculiarities from the character of 


the people ; and from the government these are transferred 
to the people, a peculiarity of feeling is thus found at 
last to result from the government and other various insti- 
tutions of the country. Unfortunately for this country, 
there is no national character, unless its absence constitute 
one : all acknowledge the wisdom which framed its constitu- 
tion, but how few have been willing to permit its influence 
over their characters? Their biases have all been foreign. 
How unlike is this to what exists in other countries? The 
smaller as well as the largest states of Europe, have re- 
garded all others with a jealousy, which has bound them 
immovably to their national peculiarities. | Hence all that 


we know of them is original. Hence their literary emi- 


nence. Now if the Germans had caught the foppery of 


France, and the language of England ; if they had ever 
adopted the government of the one, vand the mode of religion 
of the other, we should not have been dazzled with “the 
splendid obscurity of their metaphysicks, much less over- 
whelmed with the power of their drama, or enchanted with 
their sentimentality. The German government, and the Ger- 
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man established faith, gave rise to remarkable character, and 
their language could alone embody it. The genuine pa- 
triotism which the political institutions of this country might 
have produced, and even with the aid of the English lan- 
suage, might have lent its aid to the rise of literature 
among us, has been lost in a servile dependence on foreign 
politicians for political creeds, and the liberality with 
which nature has ornamented our native scenery, has been 
unnoticed in a love for the mere descriptions of foreign po- 
etry. ‘That we are not destitute of the materials for the 
poet, may be gained from what Mr. Campbell has done with 
them. His Gertrude only affords us the mournful reflection 
of regret, that a foreigner can do as much with all that 
is peculiar now left us, as one of our own countrymen, 
and that he has done more than we have any good reason 
to expect from them. 

There is something peculiarly opposed to literary origi- 
nality, in the colonial existence which was unfortunate- 
ly so long the condition of America. This is mentioned 
incidentally under the head of the importance of a peculiar 
language to national literature. This circumstance preclud- 
ed the possibility of our possessing such a language. All 
that can be expected from such a colony, made up of all 
sorts of materials, speaking not only the dialects of the 
original language, but the different languages of the three 
different nations from which it sprung, is to preserve a pu- 
rity in one of them. It must first choose one, then 
cuard it from even the least corruption to which it would be 
remarkably liable. It must be for ever jealous to prevent 
and put down, that adaptation of new terms for new objects, 
and especially for the new ideas, that different scenes and 
new relations might give rise to. It+ must wait for all im- 
provements from abroad, acquire a literary tone from the 
mother country, and like the civil jurisprudence of India, 
should it be as original in literature as that may be in crime, 
it must wait for a decision on its merits or demerits, from 
the higher authorities of London. Farther, asa colony, it 
would never be supposed capable of altering or improving 
its literature, any more than its political or religious systems. 
When did England look to the West-Indies for any thing 
but its sugars, or to Canada for any thing but its furs. 

it it should happen, that a mind of superiour capability 
should find its birth in such a country, the very character 
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of such a mind would drive it from home. It might not 
find time in its greater operations of thought to preserve the 
perfection of its language, and it would dread the contam- 
ination of an ill educated and strictly economical association. 
Such minds were phenomena in the American colonies, 
and the possibility of this occurrence was never admitted: 
hence the agenis of sovernment, and the leaders at the bar, 
&c. like the institutions themselves, were all transatlantick. 
The growth of prejudice was the natural production of the 
cou ntry, and in due time this flourished into revolution and 
independence. 

farther, so far are we from possessing a literature, that 
men of some col nsiderable ge fical merit, men who have 
cultivated their talents have > shrunk from Ainesiew publi- 
cation, and boda in another region for the patrons of 
cenius. ‘This country has a literature notwithstanding all 
that has been said in this paper tothe contrary. But it is 
not the least indebted for it to the labour of its colonies. J 
now refer to ihe oral speakaaneip of its aborigines. 

[n their original language we have names of places, and 
things, which are oa feebly rendered by our own, I should 
say by the English. Their words of description are either 
derived from incidents, and of which they are famed to con- 
vey most exact ideas, or are so formed as to convey their 
signification in their sounds ; and alt! ough so ridiculous in 
the English dress as to be a new ceuse for English satire 
and merriment, are ” themselves the very language for 
poetry, for they are made only for expression, and their ob- 
jects are the very e bese for poetry 

The language of the Indian is ne peculiar than his 
manners. W ith him as with all other beings s, language is 
but the expression of manner. It was made to express his 
emotions during his observance of nature, and these emo- 
tions were taught him at aschool, in which the master 
Was nature, ant da most unsophisticated heart the scholar. 
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Hence it is as bold as his own unshackied cone epti ions, 
amti as rapid as his own step. It ts now as rich as the soil 
on which he was nurtured, and conte with every 


blossom that blows in his path. It is now elevated and 
soaring, for his image is the eagle, and now preci] ipitous and 
hoarse as the cataract among whose mists he is descanting. 
[n the oral literature of the lidian, even whi rendered in a 
language enfeebled by excessive cultivation, every one has 
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found genuine originality. Its beauties are most of them 
to be traced to its peculiarities. We are delighted with 
what appears its haughty independence, although we fee! 
conscious at the same time it has never been submitted by 
its authors to the test of comparison. They have not 
advanced far enough in the diplomacy of letters to hazard a 
competition with ne Shouse tribes. ‘They are most per- 
fectly contented with their language, and if it may be so 
called, their literary condition. That this remark is cor- 
rect L will hazard the following anecdote. A Lancastrian 
school was established in one of the English provinces in 
this country, whose benevolent object it was, to improve 
the intellectual condition of the neighbouring Indians. One 
Indian submitted for a few hours to the task of being taught 
writing. His rude efforts were applauded, and he was asked 
if he would return to the school the next day. His an- 
swer is remarkable, and highly characteristick. ‘ How 
much will you pay me for coming.’ This anecdote is not 
introduced with a view to show that the Indian was fearful 
of the debilitating effects of an English education on his na- 
fional liler alure, but to shew with what perfect contentment 
he reposed in the knowledge of that which was peculiarly 
hisown. The length to w vhich this discussion has already 
extended comp els the writer to bring-it to a close ; and this 
without entering more fully than has already been done, on 

what was considered the second cause of the barrenness of 
p essai literature, viz. the dependence of Americans on 
English literature, and their consequent negligence of the 
exertion of their own intellectual powers. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


tn the last number some account was given of the Linnean 
Society recently established in this town. This institution 
has commenced with considerable ardour, and their cabinet, 
in different branches of Natural History, contains many 
valuable articles. At the first anniversary meeting an ad. 
dress was delivered to the members by the Honoarable 
Judge Davis, whose zeal in the cause of science, is only 
limited by the arduous duties of his important station. <A 
wish to draw the notice of the publick towards this society, 
whose object and efforts so well merit their applause and 
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support, induced a request to their President that he would 
suffer his discourse to be printed, to which he consented 
with some difficulty, as if was not originally intended fo1 
publication. 


An Address to the Linnean Society of New-England, at 


their first anniversary meeting, at the Boston - Atheneum, 
June 14th, 1815. 


Gentlemen of the Linnwan Society of New-Eng!lantd, 


In attempting a compliance with a request to address 
this society at the first meeting of all its branches, I find 
renewal of the solicitude which L experienced, when first 
invited to the honourable place assi; oned to me by the im- 
mediate members. I was disposed to co-operate with the 
founders of the institution in their laudable pursuits, as far 
as other engagements of more Commanding interest should 
permit, but was apprehensive that it would not be in my 
power suitably to discharge the duties incident to the situ- 
ation to which I was invited. The worthy electors, who 
made the appointment, were pleased to receive my accept- 
ance with an assurance of much indulgence. On. this 
occasion I shall ask for a liberal exercise of that indulgence. 
The considerations which I have to suggest must be desul- 
tory. They were necessarily prepared under many dis- 
advantages. | 

Natural history, in its broadest extent, may be said to 
comprehend the consideration of all natural bodies, or all 
the works of God, in the visible creation. It was thus con- 
sidered by Pliny, and that immense magazine of facts and 
opinions, his natural history, embraces a view of the 
heavenly bodies, meteors, medicine, the arts, and all the 
Various uses to which natural bodies are applicable. 

The accuracy and precision which characterize modern 
investigations have led to a division of physical science inte 
many different branc hes, and to natural history is: assigned 
a more contracted field. 

From the different points of view under which natural 
bodies and their phenomena are presented or considered, 
originate distinct branches of physical science, as astro- 
Romy, natural philosoph y, and chemistry, leaving to natural 
histor y the desc ription of the appearances and properties 
of natural bodies, and a consideration of the sensible differ 
ences which characterize them. 
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This limitation of the science is not to be regretted. To 
those who would aspire to a more extended range, we may 
repeat a precept which may be found not less pertinent in 
philosophy than in agriculture. 


Laudato ingentia rura, 
Exiguum colito. 


The judicious naturalist acknowledges the wisdom and 
propriety of the injunctions by which he is confined, and 
which separate his labours from those of the chemist, the 
natural philosopher, the physician, the anatomist, the inetal- 
lurgist, the artificer, and the cultivator. In his acknow- 


ted: ved dep: artment he finds abundant materials for employ- 


ment, and is content with his legitimate survey of the three 
Kinedo: as of nature, though it should be merely auxiliary 
to specu! lations of a hicher erade, or such as are more 
special y applicable to human w ants, Cony enicnce, or enjoy- 
m ent. a reality, however, as is justly observed by M. 


* 
wT 


A atiy ‘ All the sciences having "ietencs {fo nature, con- 

. ec ti bui one science, which we have subdivided so that 
‘different minds may dee ide between them the different 
‘branches of stuc ated: and each pursue, to its utmost extent, 

‘that which becomes the sub ject of its choice. We are 

‘not to be surprised, therefore, if it should occur that many 

‘sciences meet in the same (ruth, as that there is none, 

‘which is ome attached to others, mn points of contact more 
‘or less numerous.’ 

Collecting the views and objects of this society from its 
constitution ‘end its letter to the corresponding and honorar y 
members, we infer its dedication to natural history in the 
limited sense which has been suggested, having in view the 
research of all that we are able to discover of bodies, imme- 
diately, with a view to their classification, and ‘ more 

‘ particularly for the purpose of assembling and dete rmining 
6g cape in the different departmer nts of the science.’ 

{f, gentlemen, in the presecution of your laudable pur- 
poses, you should confine yourselves to these limits, you 
will still have performed a most useful service to your 
country, and to the whole scientifick community wherever 
dispersed. 

The utility and necessity of methodical and systematical 
arrangement would seem to be apparent, for any considera- 
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ble advancement in the pursuits of the naturalist; but it 
often becomes necessary to defend the science against the 
sarcasms of the superficial, or the incautious remarks of 
some who are considered as wise, in regard to scientifick 
methods, the nomenclature and terminology which such 
methods indispensably require. Buffon hazarded his great 
reputation by uniting in censures of this description, dero- 
satory to the methodical arrangement which had been gene- 
rally approved by all who were devoted to natural science, 
and especially in regard to the systematical arrangement of 
Linneus. The amiable and unfortunate Malesherbes ex- 
posed and refuted the mistakes of the celebrated naturalist, 
on this subject.* ‘This intrepid civilian, who hazarded his 
life in his manly defence of his sovereign, was restrained 
from publishing his sound and seasonable strictures on Buf- 
fon by his friendship for that celebrated man. ‘They have 
been given to the world since his decease, and are a master- 
ly defence of Linnzus and his system against the most 
powerful attack, perhaps, which they had experienced.t 


* Observations de Lamoicnon- Malesherbes, sur L’histoire naturelle. Paris 1798. 


+ The comparative merits of Linneus and Buffon were summarily sketched by the 
late Mr. Pennant, who will be ackaowledged to have been a most competent judge 
on the subject. The nature of the work to which the following remarks were pre- 
liminary, did not lead the author to consider the botanick labours of the great Swe- 
dish naturalist, or his arrangement of minerals. It seems to be admitted, that his 
acquaintance with mineralogy was not so extensive, or accurate, as with zoology and 
botany. 

‘But while I thus freely offer my objections against embracing this system of 
‘ quadrupeds, let me not be supposed insensible of the other merits of this great and 
‘extraordinary person, [ Linneus. | His arrangement of fishes, of insects, and of shells, 
‘are original and excellent ; he hath, in all his classes, given philosophy a new lan- 
‘guage; hath invented apt names, and taught the world a brevity, yet a fulness of 
‘ description, unknown to past ages ; he hath with great industry brouglit numbers of 
‘synonyma of every animal into one point of view, and hath given a concise account 
‘of the uses and manners of each, as far as his observations extended, or the informa 
‘tion of a numerous train of travelling disciples could contribute. His country may 
‘triumph in producing so vast a genius, whose spirit invigorates science in that chilly 
‘region, and diffuses it from thence to climates more favourable, which generally ac 
‘knowledge the advantages of its influences. 

‘Let us now turn our eyes to a genius of another kind, to whom the history of quad- 
‘rupeds owes very considerable lights; [mean the Comte de Buffon, who, in the most 
‘beautiful language, and in the most agreeable manner, hath given the amplest de 
‘scriptions of the economy of the four-footed creation ;* such is his eloquence, that 
‘we forget the exuberant manner in which he treats each subject, and the reflections 
‘he often casts on other writers, the creation of his own gay fancy. Having in his 
‘own mind a comprehensive view of every animal, he unfortunately deems it beneath 
‘him to shackle his lively spirit with systematick arrangement, so that the reader 
‘is forced to-wander through numbers of volumes in search of any wished for subject. 
‘The misunderstanding between these two most able naturalists is most injurious to 
‘science. The French philosopher scarcely mentions the Srede, but to treat him 
‘with contempt ; Linnwus, in return, never deigns even to quote M. de Buffon, not 
‘withstanding he must know what ample lights he might have drawn from him. 

[ History of Quadrupeds, Pref. VO 


* ‘The anatomical part was the province of J. D’ Aubenton, 
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The necessity of some systematick order is apparent at 
the moment we begin to contemplate e the immense variety 
of nature. Without it all is indistinct and confused. He 
who reprobates or ridicules metheds and systems, nomen- 
elature and technical lange: age in the science, would seem 
to discard the science itself; he would eoblite: ‘ate, indeed, 
what alone characterizes nate’ history as a science, arid 

can hardly merit to be ranked among its votaries. 

We are, say some, weary of these dry and barren tables, 
catalogues and indexes to the Book of Nature. Give us 
descriptions, full, accurate and complete, of natural objects, 
and in regard to animals and vegetables we would have 
their anatomy , their physiology, habits, pursuits, food, em- 
ployment, insti: ict, capi xcities, mode of propagation, and 
the applic ation of all things to the benefit, or injar y, of man. 
All this 1s well, and it is eranted, that a complete delineation 
in all their relations, of every species in nature (for the ob- 
jector to systems will doubtless admit of species) is the 
great desideratum in natural science. If we should sup- 
pose this work accomplished, it would not supersede the 
necessity of system, but rather render it more urgent. A 
work, executed on this extensive scale, would require many 
ponderous volumes to comprehend it. So numerous a class 
of readers weuld already be acquainted with the name of 
the object, a description of which they might wish to pe- 
ruse, that an alphabetical order of the articles in sucha 
work would be most convenient. But let us suppose an 
object presented to view which is unknown. It is mention- 
ed, we will presume, in the immense -collection, and fully 
described; but how is the inquirer te find it? Days, weeks 
and months might be occupies d in fruitless search, and if 
found at last, it would be, as it were, by accident. <A sys- 
tematick table, founded on characters derived from the ob- 


ject itself, is the only clue which could promptly guide the 


inquirer in such a labyrinth ; ; and by the convenient roads 


of classes, orders and genera, conduct him successfully in 
his pursuit. 


Die quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum, 
Nascantur flores, 


Says Virgil.—To the botanick student, flowers Go not, 
indeed, present the names of kings, but they make a more 
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iateresting communication; they give sure and ready indi- 
cations by which their own names may be ascertained. 

Let us not be driven from our pursuits by frigid exclama- 
ions against systems, as factitious and artificial, er by sar- 
casins on the trifling of names. If these artificial systems 
lead ns to names, and names conduct us to things, and 
things be valuable and desirable, then the useful auxiliaries 
of systems and names are not to be despised or disregarded. 
yi hile, therefore, in this institution, you will exercise your 
industry and influence to enrich your collection with every 
species that can be procured from the three kingdoms of 
nature, and io preserve the specimens with care; you will, 
we are persuaded, be particularly studious to arrange them 
in systematick order, as well for your own improvement as 
for the advancement of the science to which your institu- 
tion is devoted. 

The Linnean arrangement and epee will proba- 
bly obiain your proterenc e, not mer ely a as a tribute of re- 
spect to the distinguished naturalist from whom you have 
derived the name of your society, but from its intrinsick 
merits, and from the hig eh estimation in which it is almost 
universally held in other countries. Such aconfermiiy in 
system and nomenclature has obvious conveniences, and 
prevents the waste of much precious time in verbal inves- 
tigations and the examination of synonyms. , 

If, in this country, we come fate into the field of science, 
we have the advantage of receiving it in tis most improved 
state, divested of many crudities and useless encumbran- 
ces with which it had been involved in its progress to matu- 
rity. 

A pure and classical taste should be cultivated and form- 
ed, from the excellent models and guides within our reach, 
and it is an eminent use of a society of this description, 
that it will aid in the accomplishment of such an object, 
check without offence individual errour or eccentricities. 
and offer a dignified and acceptable co-operation with our 
European brethren in this branch of science. 

Ourreverence for Linnzxus and his immortal labours, should 
not render us inacce-sible Se the suggestions for improve- 


ment, which are occasionally presented. ‘There is, doubt- 


less, much room for improvement, e: specially in some de- 
nartments to which his attention ‘a ad not been very parti- 
Cularly directed. On this head, however, it may not be 
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amiss to observe, that we should proceed cautiously, and 
with great deliberation and reserve. ‘The duplicate speci- 
mens, with which your collection will probably be furnished, 
will enable you to test the merit of different modes of clas- 
sification. 

Our country, Gentlemen, owes much to the elder conti- 
nent. The cultivators of natural science, in Europe, have, 
indeed, derived rich and valued treasures from these 
western regions : but it has, generally, been by the instru- 
mentality of travellers from among themselves. Fairly 
considered, however, the settlers of the American wilds 
have little with which to reproach themselves in regard 
to those pursuits by which man is elevated and ennobled. 
They have rot been mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, nor have they indulged in inglorious ease, voluptu- 
ously to enjoy, without mental exertion, the abundance 
which a happy soil and climate have presented. The es- 
sential rudiments of education, useful arts, commerce, agri- 
culture, military and naval skill, religion and laws, all in- 
teresting objects in the economy of nations, have, it must 
be acknowledged, uniformly commanded attention from the 
first settlement of the country. 

It would be a laudable pride, if it should exist, now to en- 
gage in pursuits, not perhaps so essential, but evidently 
useful, ornamental, and improving, with a zeal which would 
indicate a hope and expectation of success. Your insti- 
tution, probably, is in a degree, prompted by considerations 
of this sort; or rather perhaps, you have unconsciously, by 
your establishment, developed a germ, which our country 
is prepared to nourish and support, and which we would 
hope is not doomed merely to blossom and decay. ‘The 
industry and perseverance, manifested by the immediate 
members since the establishment of the society are highly 
laudable ; and the success which has attended their exer- 
tions, evinced by the respectable state of the cabinet, au- 
thorizes a pleasing expectation of its future prosperity, and 
advancement. The organization of the society and the 
rules it has prescribed, appear to have been judiciously 
conceived, and the experiment has, hitherto, tended to 
assure us that the institution is happily adapted to excite 
and reward attention, and to keep alive that active interest 
shor ee to its peculiar objects, which alone can ensure or 
promise a progressive improvement. 
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The immediate members of the society are pledged to 
much assiduity. Their industry, taste, perseverance and 
skill must be continually exercised in forming, arranging, and 
preserving the collection which they are ambitious to esta- 
blish. In the infant state of the society, they seem unwilling 
it should be supposed, that they consider themselves as 
conferring honour by the invitations which they have given 
to many respectable gentlemen to be more remotely con- 
nected with the institution. They ask for the attention of 
those associates to the plan and to the pursuits of the soci- 
ety : they ask and hope to obtain, as circumstances may 
permit, their friendly encouragement and co-operation. 
In this interesting walk, you will not, gentlemen, be dis- 
couraged by slight impediments or objections. We may 
meet with persons, who view a pursuit ef this description 
as frivolous, and will ask, what is its use ? If the object we 
pursue be really of no use and be merely taken up as 
pastime, it would, indeed, be unworthy any systematick 
attention, and must be expected to be abandoned when 
the trifle should cease to please ; but we ,apprehend, that 
the employments sanctioned and promoted by this associa- 
tion are not of this trivial and ephemeral character. We 
should be authorized to make this inference from the many 
great and distinguished minds, which such inquiries have 
not ceased to interest during a long and honourable life. 
It would not be difficult, however, to repel the suggestion 
from a consideration of the science itself, and of its views 
and objecis. ‘The question cuz bono ? is of vague import. 
To answer it intelligibly we must first determine what is 
to be understood by wse. By the ancients, it would 
appear, every thing was considered applicable to the use 
of man either as food or as medicine, and the plant or the 
animal which was not found adapted to either of those 
purposes was disregarded.* The objector will admit an 
extension of the list, and if we can assure him that the 
objects of pursuit are applicable to the arts, or any of the 
usual purposes in human economy, he will acknowledge, that 
they are deserving of our attention and study. The list of 


* Omnia corpora vel in alimentum vel iu medicinam creata esse arbitrati sunt ve- 
teres, adeo ut circa utilitatem corporum naturalium semper quereretur, num utilia 
esent esu, vel num morbum quendam profligarent vel etiam, quot virtutibus medicis 
hoc vel illud gauderet ? Et si quedam planta aut animal quoddam ad hecce praedica~ 
menta referri nequiret, illud ut inutile Fnanebatsr, (Gillibert, Fund. Botaniea. @ui 
Bono ? Resp. C. Gedner. | 
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uses, even thus extended, may be considered as too gross 
and limited, and the philosopher will be tempted to adopt 
the reply which is recorded in one of the academical trea- 
tises of Linnzus, to have been given by an electrician to a 
man of rank who observed his experiments, and coldly ask- 
ed, the use. It is the very question, said the philosopher, 
put to me, the other day, by Hendrick, the ary ome 

The naturalist has the satisfaction of knowing, that very 
many of the objects of his attention are immediately, or me- 
diately, useful to man, in the popular acceptation of the 
phrase ; and in regard to the residue, though their appli- 
cation to human use, as generally understood, may not be 
clearly manifested, still he is persuaded, that thelr place in 
the system is of wise ordination, and that there is an use, 
though he be not yet indulged with a knowledge of it. 

The ideas of use, which were cherished by the ancients, 
led, probably, to luxurious and voluptuous refinements, 
and to an excessive augmentation of the list of medicines. 
Of this the writings of Pliny furnish abundant evidence. 
Very few of the prescriptions which he records have stood 
the test of experiment, or are sanctioned by modern prac- 
tice; and the uses, medical or economical, of a great pro- 
portion of the vegetable and insect tribes remain to be as- 
certained. It should be observed, however, that as society 
advances, and knowledge increases, new uses of natural ob- 
jects may be expected to appear. But there is a moral 
use in this fair creation, which can never be overlooked, and 
every member of it, however minute, or apparently mean, 
tends to promote this noble purpose, and to contribute to 
that beauty and harmony, by which the spirit of man is re- 
freshed, soothed, and elevated, and beholds a present deity, 
while he surveys and contemplates the rich and varied 
scenery of nature. There are satisfactions of this character 
arising from an ealightened study of the various structures 
and properties of natural objects which abundantly satisfy 
the naturalist of the worth and value of his pursuits, though 
it may be difficult io make this impalpable ground of recom- 
mendation, altogether comprehensible to those, who indulge 
no such associations. ‘To the sensualist and the sordid,’ 
says one ‘to the frivolous votary of fashion, the volume of 
nature is hermetically sealed. To the virtuous mind it ex- 
hibits such displays of wisdom, power, and happiness as 
can only be exceeded by an emancipation from the shackles 
of the thick veil of mortality.’ Considerations of this or- 
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der may be thought by some too elevated to be derived 
from such a source, but it is certain that the contemplation 
of nature, is not unfruitful of the best instruction and most 
consoling intimations and influences. The love of simpli- 
ity, of truth and of order, which it generates, is highly 
estimable. The marks of supreme wisdom, and the con- 
sciousness of paternal goodness, sooth and tranquillize the 
heart of the naturalist as he surveys the rich domains as- 
signed for occupation and enjoyment. Analogies of high 
interest are suggested. He thinks he perceives a corres- 
pondence between the exhibitions of nature, and the revela- 
tion graciously granted to man. The various modes of 
life, which he beholds, demonstrate the plan of omnipotence 
in a point most interesting to the race, and by perpe etual ex- 
amples or symbols confirm his hopes and expectations of a 
future existence, by a different modification of his being. 
These considerations, indeed, may be said to involve a de- 
parture from the definition of the science expressed at the 
beginning of this discourse. But if allurements, excite- 
ments, and enjoyments of this description are connected 
with our pursuits, and naturally more or less accompany 
them, we will gratefully accept and cherish them, without a 
solicitous inquiry as to their exact place in reference to the 
science. ‘The uses of our occupation are indeed ever to 
be regarded. After Gelineating the more strict requirements 
essential to the botanist, ‘ Add,’ says Linneus, ‘ whatever 
uses of nature the physician, the ecenomist, &c. have dis- 
covered, and of these whatever contributes most to the glory 
of the author of all and to the advantage of human life, that 
at length our posterity may enjey the “meridian light of the 
science.’ * 

Animated by considerations of the dignity and utility of 
your pursuits, and by the great examples of intelligence, 
consistency and worth, which we find in the annals of the 
science, we should not suffer ourselves to be disturbed 


* Dugald Stewart, in his interesting speculation concerning final causes, expresses 
a wish that the scholastick phrase, final cause, could be dropped from the philosophi- 
cal vocabulary, and that the words ends or uses might be employ ed to convey the same 
idea. He ably exposes the mistaken views from which these considerations had been 
excluded from physicks, as inconsistent with the acknowledged rules of p! hiluse ferme 
It is not merely in a moral view he contends that the consideration ‘of uses is inte- 
resting. ‘There are some parts of nature,’ he adds, ‘in which it is necessary to 
complete the physical theory ; nay, there are instances in which it has proved a pow- 
erful, and perhaps indispensable, organ of physical discovery.” 

'Rlem. ef Phil. of Hum. Mind, II. 276, Boston Ed.} 
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by mistaken apprehensions or misrepresentations. ‘ Full 
‘well 1 know,’ says Pliny, in one of his striking passages, 
‘that I shall have but small thanks of many, for the pains 
‘which I have taken in composing this history of the world, 
‘and of Nature’s works: nay I am assured that Iam by 
‘some ridiculed, for spending my time in what are consider- 
‘ed such frivolous occupations. But I have this consolation, 
‘in these immense labours, that if Iam despised, Nature 
‘herself is my associate in the contempt, which is cast upon 
‘me.’ We should be unjust, however, to our age and 
country, if we should entertain any serious or uncomforta- 
bie apprehensions on this head. Individual devotion to 
these pursuits is, indeed, somewhat exposed to animadver- 
sion. It may become excessive, or it may be misdirected. 
An association such as we have now formed, has the double 
tendency to secure a wise and dignified course, such as 
shall acquire the publick approbation, and to confer encour- 
agement and support, under unmevited censure, ridicule or 
reproach. Such areception, however, is not apprehended. 
The time, indeed, seems to have arrived, when the reputa- 
tion of the country would appear to be somewhat interested 
in exhibiting among ourselves some further advances in a 
science, which has so Jong engaged the zealous attention 
of enlightened men in other parts of the world. Some few 
have indeed arisen in our country, who have been honoura- 
ble and applauded labourers, in this department of science. 
Such were Bartram and Colden, (I speak of those who are 
departed) and I] have seen a catalogue of more than nine 
hundred articles collected by Governour Winthrop, of 
Connecticut, in early times, and sent to the Royal Society. 
The venerable Muhlenburg, whose multiplied labours in 
one department of natural history, have gained him merited 
honour both at home and abroad, we must now, with deep 
regret, place upon the list of departed worthies. 


Spargite humum foliis 
Pastores 





While the musick of the groves is turned to melancholy 
at the untimely death of Wilson, the amiable and intelligent 
historian of the feathered tribe. Our literary societies, 
have given occasional attention to natural history, and 
several recent establishments in different states, manifest a 
spirit which, it may be hoped, will give te our ceuntry the 
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credit of contributing its proper share in the general accu- 
mulation of information in natural science. Devoted exclu- 
sively to this object, we are authorized to expect from 
this society, more than has hitherto been accomplished 
among us. Some publick encouragement is indeed desira- 
ble, but more will depend on the industry, perseverance, 
and hearty co-eperation of all its members, in the proper 
labours and duties which they have undertaken and are 
pledged to perform.* When we look among the immediate 
members, we find youth and activity, and energy, talents, 
and skill. Their voluntary and assiduous labours have 
already done much, and promise a respectable standing to 
the association with which they are connected. 

In the denomination of this society, it is hoped there is 
nothing assuming. It was merely wished to obtain a brief 
and significant appellation, and to express a respectful re- 
collection and acknowledgment of the eminent talents and 
worth of a distinguished leader in the science. The terri- 
torial adjunct, should not be considered as expressive of 
narrow or partial views. Scientifick associations should 
be truly catholick. A name of more extended reference, 
might have appeared presumptuous; and the operative 
members, it was presumed, would generally, be not remote 
from the location of the institution. This location is a 
happy one. We are in the midst of an intelligent, liberal, 
and enterprising community, and though the first attention 
of the society will properly be directed to our native pro- 
ductions ; yet, as the plan of the institution contemplates a 
collection of natural objects from every country and clime, 
the commercial expeditions, from this and other parts in Mas- 
sachusetts, will afford frequent and favourable opportunities 
for the promotion of such intentions. Natural history admits 
of numerous co-operators even from the most busy classes 
of the community. Most men are more or less disposed to 
read in the book of nature; and though the occupations of 
many may limit them to a paragraph or a sentence, yet 
they may be induced to render us some assistance. Milton 
in his fine Tractate of Education, gives a promipent place to 
Natural History. ‘To set forward all these proceedings,’ 


* Les voyages fréquens de Pline et des autres anciens, et les dépenses d’Alexandre 
jointes aux soins d’Aristote pour rassembler un grand nombre d’animaux, n’ont jamais 
pu tenir lieu des travaux continuels d’un grand nombre d’hommes répandus dans les 
differens pays et eccupes sans cesse da meme objet.—Obs. de L. Malesherbes. 153. 
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says he, in reference to his projected establishment, ‘ what 
‘hinders but that they may procure, as oft as shall be 
‘ needful, the helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fisher- 
‘ men, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries ; and in the other 
‘sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists, who 
‘ doubtless would be ready, some for reward and some to 
‘favour such a hopeful seminary ?’ It should be mentioned, 
among the advantages of the location, that there is an easy 
access to the many valuable works on Natural History in 
the libraries of the institutions in the town and vicinity. 
The Boston Atheneum ts richly furnished, in this particu- 
lar, with works scarce and valuable, and which wouid be of 
difficult procurement to any individual. There is reason to 
believe that a connexion of the society with the Atheneum 
may be formed to mutual satisfaction, and with great utility. 
May we not hope also, that the youth in our university may 
be induced by the influences of this institution, and those who 
patronize it, to avail themselves more generally of the 
kindred establishment, with which that seminary has been 
liberally endowed. It was originated and furthered by the 
enlightened zeal of one whom we delight to remember, and 
who united a strong and disinterested love of natural 
science with steady application to business, and to the 
important duties of his station. Milton would give to his 
pupils such a real tincture of natural knowledge as they 
should never forget. He would familiarize them with Cato, 
Varro and Columilla, as well as the more elegant classicks. 
‘ Then also,’ he adds, ‘ those poets which are now counted 
‘ most hard, will be both facile and pleasant, Orpheus, He- 
‘siod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, 
‘ Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil.’ By a 
competent acquaintance with this science, it may be added, 
the writings of intelligent travellers and voyagers, acquire 
augmented interest. He who should himself become a 
traveller will find manifest advantages from an extensive 
acquaintance with natural objects, especially those apper- 
taining to his own country, and be a more intelligent and 
welcome guest among the best informed men in the regions 
which he may visit. Need I add, that these pursuits are 
peculiarly favourable to health and mental elasticity. No 
men have been more prompted to that activity and enter- 
prise so favourable to strength and energy, than many 
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distinguished naturalists. The writings, inculcations and 
example of Linnzus excited a spirit of inquiry and research, 
which led to many laborious journeys and voyages, in every 
direction, by many of his ardent and enterprising disciples. 
Ternstrom proceeded to India, Montinus to Lapland, Has- 
selquist to Kgypt and Palestine, Thorento Malabar and 
Surat, Osbeck to China and Java, Loefling to Spain, 
Kehler to Italy, Rolander to Surinam and St. Eustatia, and 
Martin to Spitzbergen. To this country came Peter Kalm, 
and the treasures, with which he returned, were a source of 
pure and lively satisfaction both to the preceptor and the 
pupil.* Be induced, my friends, to emulate such exam- 
ples by an ardent prosecution of the science to which you 
have manifested an attachment. Much, it may be hoped, 
may be accomplished without an injurious interference with 
employments and engagements of more commanding obliga- 
tion. We are in the midst of a community, who will not, 
it is presumed, permit disinterested pursuits of this descrip- 
tion to languish for want of the requisite encouragement. 
Great is the influence of a metropolis. That, in which 
your institution is located, is distinguished for a spirit uni- 
formly favourable to improvement and to every useful 
acquisition. The characters and views of many who have 
active influence in that metropolis and its vicinity may be 
misrepresented ; but they are pure and generous. ‘Their 
thoughts and deeds are for the best good of man in his va- 
rious relations. Yet there are men, to whom the mild and 
salubrious air which we enjoy, seems to be irritating or op- 
pressive, and who appear to regard with strange disgust 
the spirit which actuates our cherished guides and instruc- 
tors, and predominates in our principal institutions.t 

It is one of the characteristicks of the science, to which 
this institution is devoted, that its employments have a ten- 


* Kalm returned from Canada, loaded with a very considerable collection of plants, 
of every one of which Linnzus got specimens. 

Linneus was ill with the gout when Kalm came home ; however he got up and 
recovered, through pleasure at the sight of the plants. Maton’s Linneus, p. 544 


+ These remarks were prompted by an injurious attack, in a number of the 
Panoplist, which had then just appeared, on the majority of the clergy in Boston 
anc its vicinity, on the University at Cambridge, on the President of that institution, 
and, generally, on the whole class of liberal christians, so denominated by the Pano- 
plist writer. An expression of sensibility, at that rude assault, may be thought to have 
been impertinent to the subject of this address, and to the occasion. If it be a trans- 
gression, however, it will find an excuse with men of generous minds, who wil! 
consider hardly any opportunity unseasonable for manifesting disapprobation of the 
sentiments and style of a calumuious publication. 
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dency to promote the benevolent. affections. No root of 
bitterness, we are persuaded, will ever be found in the soil 
which we cultivate. ‘As some men gaze with admiration,’ 
says the Vicar of Wakefield, ‘at the colour of a tulip, and 
others are smitten with the wing of a butterfly, so I am, by 
nature, an admirer of happy human faces.’ We will not 
dispute with the Vicar, and his good taste is unquestiona- 
ble ; but there is reason to believe that happy human faces 
are as frequently found among the admirers of the tulip 
and the butterfly, as in pursuits of a more imposing character, 
and as genuine a relish for all the charities of life. Such, 
though nothing great or splendid should be accomplished, 
will be the valued fruit of your pursuits ; perhaps also, the 
condition of our country, may be meliorated and improved 
by a mild and salutary alterative to mitigate and correct 
its prevalent asperities. 

Proceed, my friends, in your new and cherished career 
with alacrity and hope, and may the pure enjoyment of lib- 
eral and enlightened minds, devoted to useful and honour- 
able pursuit, constantly accompany and reward your la- 
bours. 


FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


TueEre is at the Boston Atheneum, a work in four thick 
octavo volumes, entitled Biographie moderne, on Diction- 
naire Biographique de tons les hommes morts et virans, 
gui ont marque a la per du 18 siecle, &c. &c. second edi- 
tion, printed at Breslau in 1806. This Biographical Dic- 
tionary contains some curious articles; a few American 
names are selected for translation, from which some opinion 
may be formed of the correctness and value of this work :— 


Apams, (Sir John,) one of the founders of the Ameri- 
canrepublick, was a schoolmaster before that revolution. 
Being made Vice President of Congress in 1789, he se- 
conded Washington in avoiding the rupture which the 
French party wished to provoke with England. While 
ambassadour of his government to that power, in 1792, he 
published his defence of the American Constitutions. Be- 
coming, by general Washington’s retiring in March, 1797, 
President of the United States, he ordered a general fast, 
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to avoid war, with which the French Directory mena- 
ced the Anglo-Americans. In the course of these dif- 
ferences, he refused to recognize Dupont, as French con- 
sul at Philadelphia, and suspended citizen Rozieres from 
exercising the same functions at New York provisorily. 
The province of Pennsylvania was the first to approve his 
conduct. ‘The year 1798 passed in hostile demonstrations 
and unsuccessful negotiations. After the rupture of those 
undertaken at Paris by M. Gerry, Sir Adams rendered to 
Congress an account of the disputes between the two coun- 
tries, and analyzed their nature and objects; he called the 
young men to the defence of the country, and Washington 
to the command of the American forces, an employment 
which he promptly accepted. At the beginning of 1799, 
the order of John Adams to capture French vessels was 
published in France. This order was found among the pa- 
pers of the Eliza, an American vessel captured by a French 
privateer, and carried to Bordeaux. While the Directory 
were complaining of these hostile acts, Congress, to which 
Adams had disclosed his proceedings, solemnly approved 
of them. Nevertheless, at the end of the winter he an- 
nounced the mission of three agents, furnished with powers 
io treat and terminate all disputes. The 2d of December 
he presented to Congress an account of his administration, 
and of the advantages that had resulted from it; he laid 
open the measures which he had been obliged to take, for 
the suppression of certain movements in Pennsylvania, and 
protested that in these acts he had done nothing to injure 
the rights of the citizens. He made known the situation 
of the political relations of the United States with Europe, 
and especially with France, and announced the removal of 
the seat of government to the city of Washington. He 
was then succeeded by Jefferson, put into his place by the 
friends of democracy. John Adams has collected, with the 
intention to make it an elementary book, particularly destin- 
ed to the instruction of youth, a selection of modern travels, 
of which J. F. Andre published a translation at Paris in 
1799. 3 

Apams, (Samuel,) a relation of John Adams, President 
of the United States, and older than him. He is gover- 
nour of the province of Massachusetts. His talents and 
merit are vaunted. He died at the close of September, 
Vol. I. No. 3. 42 
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1803, in the 82d year of his age; he was at that epoch still 
governour of Boston. 

Frankwin, (William.) ‘The life of his father, Benja- 
min Franklin, who died in 1790, may be found in all bio- 
graphical works, and we therefore feel ourselves dispensed 
from giving it; but we must manifest our astonishment, that 
none of these historians have ever given about his son Wil- 
liam, those details, which would have aided in deciding on 
his own political conduct. William Franklin was born at 
Philadelphia in 1736, and was brought up with the greatest 
care. He hada share in his youth, in the astonishing dis- 
covery of lightning rods, which immortalized his father. 
He was made an officer at an early age in a provincial re- 
giment, and attained to the rank of captain. He afterwards 
accompanied his father to England, visited every thing that 
was curious in that country, and was presented to lords 
Bute and Halifax. He was made governour of New Jer- 
sey, and held that important post, when the colonies placed 
themselves ina state of insurrection, against the mother 
country. He followed in these delicate circumstauaces, the 
line marked out to him by gratitude and duty, as the agent of 
the English minisiry. He remained faithful to it in the 
midst of the general disaffection, and in spite of the solici- 
tations and example of his father, who til then had shewn 
him much affection, but who had not the same motives for 
remaining faithful to England. William was arrested and 
confined many months ina prison. He could not get back 
to England till peace had confirmed the independence of 
America, when he obtained a moderate pension, on which 
he still lives. Governour Franklin was twice married; his 
first wife died near him during his confinement, without his 
being able to see her; he had a son by her who is in 
France ; his other wife was an Jrish woman. 

HiaMILTON, a major in the service of the United States 
of America. He was arrested early in December, 1798, 
by order of Congress, who ordered that he should be tried 
as guilty of high treason, for having accepted from Genet, 
envoy of France, a commission to raise 5000 men in the 
United States destined to serve the French against Eng- 
land. In 1792 a decree of the National Assembly confer- 
red upon him the title of French citizen. In 1804 he was 
killed in a duel by colonel Burr. 

Jay, (J.) of Sainte-Foix, administrator of the Gironde, 
deputy of that department to the legislature, and after- 
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wards to the National Convention, voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. opposed to the party of the Gironde, he pro- 
longed after the 3ist of May the powers of the commitiece 
of publick safety ; was elected secretary, presited over the 
Jacobins in January, 1794, and a month before the 9th of 
Thermidor, year 2, he gave to the Convention the details 
of the arrestation and death of Guadet, Salles and Barka- 
roux. In December, 1794, he conciuded and signed with 
Lord Grenville, at that time Minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
treaty of Commerce and navigation between England and 
the United States of America. The Fre ench party burnt 
his effigy at. Philadelphia, and exhaled its hatred against 
this negotiator, who had shewn himself so faveurable to the 
interests of England. 

Jerrerson, (T.) President of the United States of 
America. Distinguished by his patriotism and his acquire- 
ments, he commenced by being secretary of the govern- 
ment, and afterwards Ambassadour in France. He pub- 
lished, in 1790, Reflexions on the Unity of Weights and 
Measures, and complained in 1796, in a letter which was 
made publick, that the English party had obtained the lead 
in his country. When John Adams was elected President 
of the United States, Mr. Jefferson was made Vice Pre- 
sident by the French party ; he was afterwards named Pre- 
sident, to fill the place of this same John Adams. ‘The 
Institute of France made him a foreign associate, and _re- 
ceived from him a letter of thanks, dated Nov. 14th, 1800. 
His country owes to him the introduction of the practice 
of vaccine inoculation, as a substitute for the common vari- 
olous infection. He employed all his means to propagate 
this beneficial discovery, even among the savage tribes. 
Jefferson is vaunted for an affability without affectation, a 
popularity without baseness, intelligence, firmness, and all 
qualities which constitute a philanthropist. He was re- 
elected President of the United States in 1805, and at the 
opening of Congress made a discourse that developed great 
improvements in the publick administration. 

MARSHALL, a general i in the service of the United States, 
was, in 1798, a delegate extraordinary with Messrs. Pinckney 
and Gerry to the F ‘rench Directory, for negotiations which 
were not attended with all the success, that had been expect- 
ed. The American negoliators having refused to insert a 
Stipulation about a loan exacted by the Directory, and not 
having experienced a suitable reception, the general de- 
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parted without ceremony for America, to render an account 
to his government of the state of things, and left his two 
colleagues at Paris. 

Another Marsna.t, of the preceding family, has distin- 
guished himself in England by his knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and has published an interesting work, in which he 
treats separately of the state of cultivation in the most fer- 
tile counties of England. 

PincKNEY, a citizen of the United States of America, 
possessing a high diplomatick representation in his country, 
was one of the commissioners sent to England in 1794, to 
arrange the disputes that had arisen with that power. He 
remained in quality of minister plenipotentiary, and at the 
end of 1795 made a journey into Spain, to regulate the in- 
terests of his country respecting Florida. In May 1796 he 
retired from his embassy in England; but in 1797, he was 
sent to the French Republick, and was one of the three 
commissioners, who commenced with that power a negotia- 
tion that was soon broken up, by the demands of money, that 
were made by the Directory. He went afterwards in qual- 
ity of Minister from his government to the court of Madrid. 
In the month of October, 1802, he quitte! his residence to 
go into Italy, as superintendant general of the American 
Consulates. He continued to exercise these functions 
in 1805. 

Drayton, secretary of the government of New York. 
The general assembly of that city had him arrested the 
5th of December, 1793, and ordered him to be proceeded 
against for high treason, for having recruited in the United 
States to form a corps, destined to assist the French against 
the English. 

To shew that this misrepresentation, and absurdity is not 
confined to Americans, the following account of M. Giraud 
the late French Consul in this town is selected. It is only 
necessary to remark, that the whole of it is false except the 
first two sentences. 

Giraup (M.A. a.) a deputy from the department of the 
Charente Inférieure to the National Convention, voted for 
the detention of Louis XVI. After the 27th of July, 1794, 
he presented a plan for the suppression of the law of the 
maximum. He afterwards occupied himself with the sub- 
jects of publick education, and the importation and circula- 
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tion of grains and merchandize. In February, 1795. He 
was chosen by the Convention to go to St. Domingo with 
Bourdon de Oise and Vardon ; it is well known that these 
colonial proconsuls did not proceed on their mission. Be- 
coming a member of the council of Five Hundred, he occu- 
pied himself with the finances, taxes and customs. In 
April, 1796, he accepted the place of Commissioner of the 
Directery to the Colonies, and went to St. Domingo, with 
Soxthonax, Raymond and Leblanc. He and his colleagues 
were-denounced the 29th of May, 1799, by Vaublanc, as 
guilty of various offences, arbitrary acts, &c. After this 
denunciation Vaublanc proposed to recal him, to render an 
account of his conduct. A few days afterwards, his return was 
announced to the council; Tarbe asserted that Giraud had 
made an important report to the Directory, which had not 
been communicated to them; Vaublanc, who had denounced 
him, attested to his repentance, and that he had been se- 
duced by Sonthonax. 

It is quite unnecessary to remark on the falsehoods, the 
ridiculous absurdities, and the whimsical confounding of dif- 
ferent persons in these extracts. President Adams is first 
qualified with a ridiculous title, and then confounded with 
an English compiler of Travels. Four different individuals 
are blended under the name of Pinckney. But the most 
preposterous account is that of General Hamilton and Mr. 
Jay. ‘These blunders are too stupid to be wilful,. and yet 
they are almost too extravagant to be fortuitous. ‘The 
only American name that appears tolerably correct, is that 
of Washington, which is perhaps beyond the power of 
injury by malice and folly. The English characters are 
also disfigured, but not with such gross caricature. Mr. 
Pitt, is said to have been extravagantly fond of stately cere- 
mony and ostentation in private life, the direct contrary of 
which, is true ; and Lord Hawksbury (Liverpool) is said not 
to have ventured on publick speaking, since his famous 
speech about the march to Paris, though he has many and 
many times spoken ‘for some three hours by the dial.’ If 
the book had been published a few years later, his Lord- 
ship would have been classed in the first rank of prophets, 
since he foresaw the thing so long beforehand. Such 
works (and how many such have been published of late 
years,) are nuisances of the worst kind. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I ADDRESS you on a subject which causes some incon- 
venience here, and probably, the same difficulty exists in 
other parts ef the United States; this is the irregularity and 
diversity of time. There is no common standard, and 
every district is regulated by a clock of its own. The 
difference between the time in Boston, and the villages 
about it, is always considerable, and in some instances it 
varies upwards of half an hour. There is generally this 
difference at least between Salem and Boston; this often 
interferes with appointments ‘in business, and in certain 
circumstances a criminal might be able to prove an alibi 
on this very ground. Informer times, dials were common in 
every town; and there are few towns or villages in Europe 
without them. I know but of one exposed to the publick 
in this part of the country, which is the vertical dial on the 
east end of the Old State House in Boston, but this is so 
much defaced, that it is almost useless. It would be a great 
convenience to many persons, if every city and village had 
a horizontal dial in some publick, central situation. The 
clocks and watches might then all be regulated by this, and 
time would have a common regulator. The period is not 
very remote when a watch was a rare machine, the hours 
were then noted by the dial and the hour-glass, now there 
is hardly any man, young or old, rich or poor, who does 
not own a watch of some kind; some of which are about 
the same use to the possessor, when the value of his time 
is considered, that a parasol is to a lady of colour, whose 
complexions are often guarded with this contrivance. The 
expense would be trifling to provide a dial for each town, 
and much convenience would result from their introduction. 


Boston. Yours, OQ TEMPORA! 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


I sEND you some account of the works now going on at 
the Lead mine in Southampton ; and also of the Basaltick 
Columns in South Hadley, which may serve to call the 
attention of the publick to two objects well worth visiting. 
There are persons living in the vicinity who can and ought 
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to give you a better account of them: this is at your service 
in the mean time. E. H. 


SOUTHAMPTON LEAD MINE. 


The lead mine at Southampton is becoming an object of 
very considerable curiosity and importance. Professor 
Silliman of Newhaven, who visited it in the summer of 
1610, gave an interesting and particular account of it up to 
that time, in the New-York Mineralogical Journal. 

The vein, which contains the ore, is very extensive in 
length ; but, as far as it has yet been explored, is very nar- 
row. Several shafts were sunk, one to the depth of seventy 
or eighty feet. But it was found extremely troublesome to 
work them, on account of the quantity of water ; which was 
so great as to make it necessary to keep the machines for 
carrying it up, going night and day. For this reason the 
proprietors were induced to abandon the works at the vein 
for the present ; and commenced running a level to it, from 
the foot of a hill about sixty rods distant from it. 

It is this level which at present is the principal object of 
curiosity. The cavity of it is six feet square, and at the 
time the writer visited it (the middle of June last) extended 
seven hundred and twenty-six feet. At the further ex- 
tremity, the perpendicular distance from the surface of the 
ground to the bottom of the cavern, is one hundred and ten 
feet ; and where it strikes the vein it will be twenty or 
thirty feet more. Five hundred feet from the mouth, a 
shaft for the circulation of air has been sunk, (or rather 
raised from the bottom, for it was cut through from the 
bottom upwards,) which is ninety feet deep. 

Except about one hundred feet at the entrance, which is 
sand, supported by timbers, the whole course of the 
cavern is through solid rock. The rock for the first few 
hundred feet, appears like indurated sand, thickly inter- 
spersed with pebbles of very hard quartz, from the size of 
buck-shot to that of a cannon ball. As you advance, the 
rock grows harder and firmer. At the extremity, it is 
principally granite of various appearances. Insome places, 
masses of quartz and of felspar may be obtained disiinct, 
that will weigh several pounds. In others it is quite fine 
and apparently compact. 'The colours are very various, 
generally different shades of green. The whole of the 
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compound rocks disentegrate on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, so as to appear much like course sand. 

In the progress of the work several interesting fossils 
have been found. Very good specimens of sulphate of 
barytes have occasionally been obtained. At about three 
hundred feet from the mouth, a small vein of coal was dis- 
covered nearly at right angles with the level. The coal 
was not very combustible, and was strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. Whether it will ever be an object to pursue it, 
is perhaps doubtful. Nearly a hundred feet farther on, is 
a vein of slate, about six inches thick, extending horizon- 
tally across the passage, and rising gradually as it advances, 
until it goes out at the roof. The slate is very soft and 
disentegrates slowly, on exposure to the weather. 

This level has already been the labour of about four 
years ; and it will probably take at least two more, to 
reach the vein. The nature of it necessarily limits the 
number of workmen to four or five; and the rock is so hard 
that it can be worked only by drilling and blasting. A 
day’s labour, with all the hands, advances the work only 
half a foot. The bottom of it, is covered with water to the 
depth of two feet; except a few rods at the extremity, 
where it is kept back by a dam, in order to accommodate 
the workmen, on which a boat plies to transport the stone, 
workmen, visiters, &c. ‘The water is supplied and renew- 
ed, by trickling down the roof and sides, and by a small 
stream which runs down the perpendicular shaft. 

To a stranger the passage into the earth is peculiarly 
striking. You seat yourself in a flat bottemed boat, with 
two or three lamps in it—your boatman sitting forward, 
with a short pole in his hands, with which he pushes you 
along by propping it alternately, from side to side, against the 
projections in the walls. Till you have passed the tim- 
bered walls, your posture is very much constrained by the 
lowness of the roof. You may then sit at your ease, occa- 
sionally nodding your head, however, to avoid a projecting 
rock. ‘The boatman sings a tune, which resounds through 
the cavern in a manner indescribably beautiful. As you 
approach the shaft, the resounding of the water-fall power- 
fully impresses your imagination, with the idea of an immense 
cataract. Having passed this (which falls at the side, only 
giving you a very slight sprinkling) as you draw towards the 
end of the cavern, the total darkness, except the feeble light 
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which proceeds from your dim lamps, the thickness of the 
atmosphere, the sound of the workmen’s hammers, and the 
sulphureous smell of the gunpowder, might well have fur- 
nished the poets with new images for their descents to 
Avernus. After viewing the works, and conversing with 
the workmen, who are very civil, you return in the same 
way you entered, and will be apt to feel no slight pleasure 
at again beholding the cheering beams of the sun. 


BASALTICK COLUMNS. 


On the west side of Mount Holyoke,* three miles from 
Northampton, is a series of basaltick columns, in some 
measure like those of the celebrated Giant’s Causeway, in 
Ireland. They form the side of the mountain for a distance 
of ten or twelve rods, and vary in height from sixty to more 
than ahundred feet. ‘Their course inclines a little from the 
perpendicular, sloping gently towards the mountain. 

These pillars are uniformly hexagonal prisms, varying in 
regularity, their sides being from eight to thirty inches 
wide. The diameters of the different prisms are from two 
to four feet. In some parts, several ranges of columns ap- 
pear to have been broken away ; forthe hill below seems 
composed almost entirely of their fragments. The forms of 
the fragments bear no direct resemblance to the original 
columns, but are mostly small rhomboidal prisms, with 
irregular terminations. 

In one place for a length of about twenty feet, ten 
distinct ranges of columns may be seen projecting above, 
attached by their sides to the ranges within, whose lower 
portions are gone, while corresponding stumps (if they may 
beso called) are visible among the rubbish below. Four 
of these projecting ranges are only about fifteen feet above 


* Mount Holyoke is a part of a range of mountains, that extends from the vicinity 
of New-Haven, in a north-easterly direction, into Massachusetts, and crosses Con- 
necticut River between Easthampton and South-Hadley, when it takes the name 
above-mentioned. Nearly opposite Northampton, there is a high peak of this moun- 
tain, which commands a very extensive view of the surrounding country, and is a 
very frequent and fashionable resort for parties of pleasure and curiosity. 

It is to be observed, that the measures and distances mentioned in the above article, 
are not given from actual measurement, but from the judgment of the writer. Being 
only on a short visit to that part of the country, he regrets that it was not in his 
power to collect materials for a more complete account of that mteresting object of 
curiosity. 
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the tops of their stumps ; and there is one column of which 
a space of only a foot in length is broken out. The lower 
extremities of the upper portions are uniformly convex, 
and the upper ends of the lower portions as uniformly con- 
cave; so that if it were possible to suppose they might 
slide down from their attachments, they appear as if they 
might fit pretty exactiy. 

This part of the mountain is covered with trees and 
shrubs, wherever there is room between the rocks for a 
tree to grow. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Edinburgh, 1814. 

Many of the bootmakers, tailors, and others of the useful 
and elegant arts in Edinburgh have on their signs, ‘ from 
sucha street, London; all which, in my humble opinion, 
proves much better than the best marshaller of syllogisms 
could do in ten tomes, that in respect to fashion, Edinburgh 
is a tributary province of the south. This is precisely, 
however, what was seen in London seventy or eighty years 
ago, when the oracle of the ‘ supreme bon ton’ was fixed 
at Paris, by the consent of all the nations of Europe; and 
to this day, I am told, there is still to be seen in some ob- 
scure part of London, one of these signs, which probably, 
in the beginning of the last century, had considerable influ- 
ence at the lady mayores’s ball ; it is, Juan Baptista some- 
body de rue de Richelieu &@ Paris, tient magasin de cor- 
beilles de marriage, de Bapiémes, eau de Perse pour 
leindre les cheveux er noir, lait Arabiqne pour les taches 
de rousseur, eau de Venus pour oler les rides, gratelangues, 
&e. all in French, which, no doubt, according to the well 
known proverb often made the parfumer’s chatiels pass 
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‘pro magnifico. And often have the wise sojourners 
under * Bow bell stopt and stared at this unknown writing 
on the wall, and, shrewd as they are at diving mto the 
secrets of nature, without once suspecting the mystical 
charms which the words contained. But it is not the boot- 
makers alone who condescend to ‘boo to the great man 


# Bow Church is a large church in Cheapside, and, properly speaking, all those 
who live within the sound of the bell, are the genuine original cockneys ; this there- 
fore is classical ground. But from the contagious fascination of their manners, this 
ag tribe have already spread itself far and wide, into other quarters and other 
cities 
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from the south,’ according to Sir Pertinax ; Johnson, 
when he made his tour, observes, that the imitation of the 
English is universal ; and though, since his time, the Scotch 
have, without the least question planted great numbers of 
trees, many of which evidently begin to count their circles 
about the year his book was published, and probably im- 
proved considerably in their English pronunciation, the 
ambition of copying their southern neighb yours still prevails. 
it is true there are a few, who pride themselves on the 
false nationality of preserving what they call their native 
language, and, because Dr. Johnson and the English abused 
and ridiculed them, insist with a sort of absurd obstinacy, 
upon dealing out in the broadest accent, the vile Scotch of 
the common porters and carmen in the streets. There are 
few feelings so exalted and pro ductive of great « actions, as 
the nationality of the Scotch in most respects ; but is it not 
a erroneous and contemptible nationality to attempt to 
continue a language, which, after all, is only a bad dialect of 
bad English, like the brogues of Cornw all, Somerset and 
twenty others ? But the solid incor poration of England and 
Scotland, the breaking up of the old and pow erful h ighland 
and lowland families by the unsuccessful apneaphe of the 
Stuart family, and the utter hopelessness of their restoration, 
the introduction of Scotch members into the British parlia- 
ment—these, with other causes, have gradually enfeebled 
the attachment to their native habits and dialect, and have 
taught those, and this is the large prop ortion, who would 
flourish under English auspices, the importance of throwing 
off the highland kilt and the lowland b: rogue. 

S eaking of the unfortunace but gallant house of Stuart, 
there is hardly a retainer left for them, either upon the 
mountain or in the valley. The battle of Culloden, the 
high road to England, and the truly beneficial effects of the 
union, have extinguished almost to the last spark the feel- 
ings of sympathy ‘and devotion to that name. It sometimes 
does happen indeed, when the third or fourth bottle of 
Chateau Margeau has sunk into the veins of a descendant 
of an old chieftain, when his blood is heated and mantles 
on his cheek, when the glory of his ancestors, the swell of 
the pibroch, the warlike tread of his clan upon the heather, 
—when such bright visions rise to his imagination, it may 
be that a throb of ancient loyalty returns to his heart, and 
we may for a moment perceive a slight tinge of that exalted 
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and chivalrous gallantry and loyalty, for which, many of the 
Highland families were so distinguished during the middle of 
the last century. But I believe that the last of the Stuarts 
has seldom the honour of having his health drunk, or a short 
ejaculation Ww hispered to heaven for his safety, except when 
the goodness of ‘the claret raises the blood of these highland 

centlemen, to within a few degrees of fever heat. But the 
pre} ‘udices of the reformation have fixed an unpopular name 
upon the Stuarts, with the lowland Scotch :—particularly 
the catholick part of the family.—The animosity of the 
Presbyterians against Mary was, as you recollect, even 
unto death, as a great part of the nation with Knox at 
their head, thought that she deserved capital punishment 
for murder and adul tery. And the lectures and sermons 
of the reformer himself against this unfortunate princess, 
were none of the mildest, or most abounding in christian 
charity. Besides want of gallantry to Mary, which ought 
really to be forgiven only in a man whose heart was 
bent upon martyrdom, some of those accomplished round- 
heads in Scotland have wherewithal to reproach their con- 
sciences, and to hate the Stuarts for having betrayed a 
descendant of that princess. ‘He would not take the 
covenant, they said, ‘and therefore it became not the 
body to concern themselves about his fortunes,’ though 
they took precious good heed to concern themselves about 
the 400,000!. w hich they received from the English parlia- 
ment for delivering up king Charles. It is, howev er, only 
in mint and anise that the Scotch pay tribute to the 
English ; in the shape of their garments or arrangement of 
their routs. But in the weightier matters of the law, in 
attachment to their country, in correct conduct and good 
education, no unprejudiced person, I should think, would 
call them inferiour. ‘To begin with their literature: There 
is certainly a considerable difference between the learned 
men of Scotland and those of England; the Scotch attend. 
more to practical learning, to what will be most useful 
in the world ; the English, on the contrary, seem to place 
a higher value upon great skill in classical literature. You 
see these indefatigable Scotch tugging with a labouring 
oar over metaphysicks, politicks, and at length bringing out 
very complete and satisfactory books on such ‘difficult 
subjects. While the English, with a different tasie, and 
with less regard to worldly distinction, practise and apply 
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to the ancient languages, the advice which Horace gives 
only of one. 


vos exemplaria greeca 
nocturna vyersate manu, versate diurna. 


This is’ the spirit of Eton, Westminster, and the higher 
places of education. You know that an English boy, almost 
the moment he can utter a sound, is taught to lisp Latin 
verses—if they commit any slight fault at school, they are 
set to make Latin verses, which after all is a very trifling 
punishment ; and I have often seen rows of hearty, round- 
faced, Enelish boys, chaunting their Latin couplets, like a 
choir of Roman Catholick singers, and probably with about 
as much intelligence and edification to themselves. This 
system of education, however, has created a body of clas- 
sical scholars in the nation, probably not equalled by any 
other country, in proportion to the number of persons who 
receive good educations ; and in no other country is there 
the same superfluity of wealth, which, after all, is the prin- 
cipal cause of great proficiency in classical learning. 
But in Scotland, ten years ago, not one boy in fifty, even 
at the high school in Edinburgh, could make a Latin verse, 
and in some of the smaller schools, it was absolutely thought 
a kind of profane trifling unworthy a true coy enanter. Mr. 
W. Scott, in his Scottish Minstrelsy, mentions the case of 
Mr. Wilson, the author of a poem called the Clyde—when 
he was inducted into the office of school-master at Greenock 
about thirty-five years ago, he was obliged ‘ formally, and in 
writing, to abjure the profane and unprofitable art of poem- 
making.’ This was English poem-making, but doubtless 
the good people thought Latin poem-making still less profi- 
table. ‘To be sure,a volume of Latin verses did issue from 
the high school here, a few months since, but one would 
think from the specimen itself, and according to the report 
of the Quarterly Review, that the Scotch still held that 
noble vocation in considerable contempt. The fact is, that 
neither Latin nor Greek were much cultivated in Scotland 
before the reformation. Most of the distinguished Latin 
scholars, and Buchanan among the rest, either received their 
education upon the continent, or first acquired their fondness 
for it there ; and, as to Greek, the * bishops were entirely 


* M ‘Cries’ life of Knex. 
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ignorant of it in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
* srecum est, non legitur,’ was a common saying, long after 
that period. This circumstance, with the poverty of the 
country, the necessity of getting that sort of learning which 
would get bread, have probably discouraged the progress of 
ancient literature as compared with Eingland. 

The Scotch may, however, boast that upon those 
branches, in which the hardest labour of the mind is de- 
manded, where most originality and acuteness are necessary 
to excel, that the brown barren strip of country north of 
the Tweed, has produced authors of the first celebrity, and 
if we may calculate philosophers by the head, more proba- 
bly in proportion to the number of well educated persons, 
than any other modern nation. In the present day, besides 
showing her fair quota in the annual batile of books, 
Kdinburgh has a very large influence over the literary 
opinions of the British publick. I allude now to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and there never was probably a journal of 


the kind, which has so much abused other books, and yet 


been so praised itself. This Review was commenced, as 
you recollect, in 1802; 700 copies were printed of the 
first number, which passed, however, toa third edition, and 
it has now increased to the uncommon, and I should think, 
unexampled distribution ef 12 or 13,000 numbers quarterly. 
The present editor™ was selected several years since—he 
receives about 12001. annualiy, for superintending the work, 
and has moreover something more than a guinea for every 
page he contributes himself—a guinea a page is about the 
pay to other writers. The original contributors were Mr. 
Jeffrey, Mr. Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Brown, 
Mr. Scott, Professor Playfair, Rev. Sidney Smith, and 
several other gentlemen less known to fame. It began with 
little other prespect of success, than a lamantable dearth at 
that time of able periodical publications, and a well grounded 
confidence derived from the weight of talent and learning 
enlisted, to bear it along. 

Mr. Brougham was early and favourably known by his 
writings, and his large work on ¢ Colonial Policy,’ was much 
commended by Mr. Pitt, in the British parliament. He is 
descended from a respectable, and, I believe, rather ancient 
family in the north of England, though, if I remember right, 


* The Editor of this review has been so recently in this country, that the notice 
of him is omitted. 
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Lord Byron calls him a Pict in his scurrilous poem against 
‘Scotch Reviewers,’ a poem for which the noble author has 
since made both publick and private atonement ; however right 
he might be in abusing Mr. Brougham, who was himself the 
author of the review of Lord Byron’s ‘ Poems of a Minor.’ 
Mr. Brongham regularly eat through his twelve terms in the 
Temple, and began the practice with great prospects ; but 
his most conspicuous exhibition as a speaker, was before 
the committee of the House of Commons, upon the subject 
of the Orders in Council ; and his strenuous, unwearied, and 
finally successful efforts in that memorable cause, have ex- 
cited at least a pretty strong admiration both of his talents 
and industry. Since his rejection at the election in Liver- 
pool, he has again fastened himself down to his law-books, 
and gains reputation and practice apace. Indeed, he is 
one of those men, whose ‘ destiny,’ as the French cail it, 
pushes on to distinction, and it would be somewhat difficult 
to conceive the season or the government, under which a 
person with his resources would be unknown. Some say 
that his political course has been a little wavering, and that 
a niche was actually preparing for him in Mr. Pitt’s cabinet. 
This is, however, mere report ; but it is much more certain, 
that an application was made to government, to have him 
sent as ambassadour, to the Republick, during the Orders in 
Council. He is thought, however, to be one of those secret, 
proud, restless, untractable, mischievous spirits, that will 
belong neither to the majority or to a party ; he would not 
bear the tame duty of defending, where there was a certain 
majority to support him, whether right or wrong, but he 
would prefer to batter down the walls and fix himself on 
the highest ruin. And as toa party, some one said to him 
one day, ‘I suppose, Mr. Brougham, you belong to Lord 
Holland’s party, as you are seen so much at Holland 
House.’ Though before, he was intimate with this highly 
respectable and intelligent nobleman, Mr. Brougham immedi- 
ately broke off all intercoarse with him, and went about, I sup- 
pose, to convince the world that he had a party of his own. 
This is not very amiable, and some people would call it 
rather sulky; but it is said to be characterictick of him. 
He moreover delights to worry the ministers, to be a ‘ thorn 
‘in the side’ of the government, and it is a thorn which 
sinks and rankles deep; he is also the defender on many 
occasions of the oppressed, the champion of all sorts of 
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rights and liberties, and there are very few prosecutions for 
libel against ihe government, in which Mr. Brougham does 
not appear as principal counsel for the defendant. Mr. 
Brougham is now about 39, a tall slender maa, with a re- 

markable Pitt nose, and a very intelligent face, of uncommon 
good address, and soon satisfies a stranger that he has both 
talents and manners. —He has never been married, and has 
now rooms in the Temple. His reviews in the Edinburgh 
Review are principally on politicks and political economy. 

Sir James Mackintosh was also, early distinguished by 
his writings; and his Vindicie Gallice has, I believe, al- 
ways -been thought the best answer ever made to Mr. 
Burke’s French Rev olution. Under Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion he (then Mr. Mackintosh) was sent out to India as a 


judge ; this was thought to be a slight stain upen his escutch- 


eon, as he was at the iime sworn into the Scotch Whig 
Club. Be that as it may, he was knighted there, came 
home two or three years since, and has shown, both in 
publick and private, that he has not forgotten his former 
political attachments. The most remar! kable thing about 
him lately is, I believe, his intimacy with Madame de Stiel, 
who pronounced him to be the most agreeable man she had 
seen in England, and he, withall due gallantry, said some quite 
as charming things about her Allem: agne in the Edinburgh 
Review. He ise igaged in writing a continuation of Hume’s 
history, but, being very indolent, and remarkably fond of 
society, in which he wonderfully shines, there are no great 
hopes of its being soon finished. 
_ Dr. Brown ts an acute, ingenious philosopher, still quite 
young, nice and vigilant to the closest quirk and quibble of 
the science, and quite able to reign in the subtlest of the 
schools, though worthy of a far better fate. At the time of 
the religious controv ersy about Mr. Leslie, he wrote a very 
ingenious and celebrated pamphlet, upon that intricate and 
most repulsive subject of ‘Cause and Effect.” And at the 
time Mr. Stewart left the professorship of Moral Philoso- 
phy in this University, he was recommended by that gen- 
tleman and chosen as his successour, though his merits 
alone were abundantly sufficient. Lately he has not writ- 
ten, as I am told, any articles for the Review. 

I know very little about Mr. Smith, except that he is a 
clergyman in a parish | in Yor kshire, | isa great wit, goes to 
London every spring, dines in company every day, and 
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keeps people laughing the whole time. Mr. Smith conti- 
nues to write in the Edinburgh Review, and he occasionaily 
sends a witty article. , 

The Scotch having ceased any longer to wrangle and per- 
secute about the Kirk, and generally having too much vene- 
ration for his majesty’s ministers in every department to 
quarrel about politicks, who have we left upon the field 
but the doctors and philosophers ? The most approved me- 
thod of strangling patients, or strangling authors, that is 
the question—‘ Let him be bled every day,” said the pupil 
of Sangrado, and ‘drink warm water abundantly.’ ‘By 
no means,’ answered the little doctor Cuchillo, ‘know, my 
friend, that I have both teeth and nails:’ and I believe that 
it was something hardly more important than a little hot 
water, which has brought about a civil war between the 
physicians of Edinburgh. At any rate, great numbers of 
pamphlets expired in the glorious cause: and at last the 
battle was finished on the part of Dr. Gregory, by bringing 
into the field a huge folio of 350 pages, which he styled his 
own defence, and it also contained a moderate share of 
abuse against the other party. Dr. Gregory, however, 
though a very distinguished physician, was left at the end of 
the controversy, which lasted two years, almost without a 
single medical friend, and it is neither in case of life or 
death, that they can now be persuaded to have any commu- 
nication with him.—The most important literary faction 
here is about Shakespeare. The world thought it bad 
enough when this unhappy author fell into the hands of the 
Germans, and one of the ‘trade’ wrote a concise commen- 
tary of 18 octavo volumes upon the character of Hamlet 
alone. But there is here a set of criticks who are guilty of 
downright treason against the great poet, and contend that 
the English theatre (Shakespeare, Ford, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and others,) is inferiour to the French, simply because 


the French plays are written with elegance and smoothness, 


and according to classical rules. ‘They do not pretend to 
say that the English authors have not genius, and have not 
written very interesting plays, but that there is a want of 
taste, of classical purity and precision, and those other faults 
which have always been perceived in Shakespeare. But 
Madame du Deffand, who was no great admirer of this poet, 
and said of his King Lear, that it was a ‘mass of infernal 
horrours,’ yet observed in answer to some one, who was 
Vol. L. No. 3. AA 
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haranguing against Shakespeare for violating the unities, 
that as for “herself, she knew nothing about the taste of Aris- 
totle, and always formed her opinion from the impression 
she received, and not from rules of which she was ignorant. 
The substance of the observation of Voltaire concerning 
Shakespeare, ‘how could a man be expected to write tra- 
gedies who did not know Latin,’ is so often made, that it 
would not have been worth while to mention this French 
school, if several rather distinguished men did not belong 
to it, such as Mr. Alison, the author of the Essay on Taste 
—Mr. McKenzie—Dr. Brown, &c. Mr. Alison, for simi- 
lar reasons, admires the poetry of Mr. Rogers—it is smooth, 
regular, and abounds in classical taste: and though he ad- 
mits the great genius of Lord Byron, he finds that the im- 
pression on his mind is much diminished by that author’s 
frequent irregularity, confusedness, and abruptness. Now it 
may be, that “Mr. Alison, from having made if, as it were, a 
sort of profession, fo analize works of merit, has fixed in his 
mind a kind of mechanical measure; just as it is said, that 
the great Italian architect could never tell if the shaft of a 
column was high enough, until he had put his rule upon it. 
The head of the Shakespeare school is the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and you will see his opinions very fully, 
and ably stated and defended in the review of Ford’s 
works.— 

Alas! that the author of ‘The Manof Feeling,’ he that 
has bathed in tears half the bright eyes in his majesty’s 
dominions, should be a tax-gatherer, going about to distrain 
the chattels of widows and orphans, and creating, in the 
honest discharge of his duty, a great deal of real misery, 
which Regina Maria Roche, with real spirit, calls vulgar stuff 
—that every evening we should see this man, who has 
touched so gently the most delicate and pathetick feelings 
of our nafure, locking up his iron. cased door, and putting 
the heavy key into his greasy pocket. Now if he were 
locking up a cruel father, or a horrid black monk covered 
with cowls or scowls, how much better would he figure on 
the page of ny history. Mr. peC mates however, isa 
gentleman, and a man of real feeling ; he holds an office in 
the revenue department, and, I have no manner of doubt, 
the scenes which his duty sometimes obliges him to witness, 
have given his heart more real pangs, shien the most touch- 
ing of his writings have done to one half his fairreaders. I 
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believe there is nothing very particular in his private his- 
tory. He has now passed on to his seventieth year, is a thin 
man of the middle stature, with a ruddy Scotch complex- 
ion, wears a little flaxen coloured wig, and has a pretty 
large family. For any thing that I know to the contrary, 
his pilgrimage has never been much ruffled or eladdened 
beyond the dull ‘see song’ of us common mortala~-ne hor- 
rid slough of despondence—nor lions with red hot teeth— 
his createst changes have probably been the change of his 
suinmer and winter wig—and his greatest migrations, as the 
honest Vicar of Wakefield says, ‘have been from the 
brown bed to the blue’—And, afterall, this must be the 
happiest sort of life, to pitch our little tent, no matter un- 
der what sun, and there always to abide, whether the wind 
blows from this side or that. Diogenes had his tub, and 
Madame du Deffand had her tub (Lonneau,) and that is the 
great secret—As for your citizen of the world, he is, f am 
inclined to believe, a pretty uncomfortable sort ef gentle- 
man, and really dees a good deal more of the gaping and 
yawning of mankind than we are aware of.—The real fact 
is, we must belong to what Mr. Burke calls a ‘ platoon’ of 
society—to some party or other, either of politicians or 
whist players—we must have something to defend, and there 
must be in the newspaper a death, or a marriage, or an ad- 
vertisement, or something that concerns our side, otherwise 
itis as Mr. Smith says— 


Sated with home, of wife and children tired, 

The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 

Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 

The restless soul is driven to ramble home ; 

Sated with both, beneath new Drury’s dome, 

The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine, 

There growls, and curses, like a deadly gnome, 
Scorning to view fantastick Columbine, 

Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the Nine. 


However, as for the rest, Mr. McKenzie is a very amia: 
ble, excellent man, very much beloved in Edinburgh, un- 
commonly cheerful, and fond of society, and skips home 
with great alacrity from his dull office every day, to enjoy 
the conversation of his family and friends. 

Mrs. Hamilton, the author of Letters on Education, &c. 
is pretty much such another personage—very cheerful. 


By *. 
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amiable, possessing strong natural sense and highly culti- 
vated. Mrs. Hamilton lives in a very pleasant manner 
with her sister, Mrs. Blake, now a widow. This last lady 
has a just veneration for the character of our Washington, 
and as amark of her devotion, constantly wears, very pret- 
tily set in a broach, a small piece of the hemlock tree 
which grows over his tomb at Mount Vernon—they receive 
a good deal of company, though it is principally of the lite- 
rary people; and Mrs. Hamilton, like all other persons 
here, is perfectly accessible to every body, properly intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Leslie, the present professor of Mathematicks in the 
college, is one of the most extraordinary men of his time ; 
he was born to the humble calling of a shepherd’s boy— 
However, as he tended his flocks alone on the side of the 
mountain, he had leisure for contemplation, and his talents 
were made known to some gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, by one of the accidents rather common to men of 
surprising genius. He was adopted and educated, and 
his course since has been equally rapid and brilliant.— 
The first particular notice which the publick had of him, 
was, I believe, at the time of his election to his present 
professorship. I believe it is necessary that all the officers 
of the University should profess a belief in the christian 
religion—now Mr. Leslie had either said or written some- 
thing, which, to the zealous presbyterians, savoured of 
deism. ‘The ‘ Kirk’ was said to be in danger, and it is 
very clear that civil liberty was also in danger, if the mere 
accusation of deism could place an individual under the 
‘ban’ of the church. A sort of publick council was then 
assembled, consisting of the most distinguished of both 
parties, by whom the fatal expression of Leslie was de- 
liberately weighed and discussed. Professor Stewart, lord 
Lauderdale, Mr. Playfair, and others, took a very lively 
interest on the side of Mr. “Leslie, and delivered several 
celebrated speeches.—The inquiry lasted some time, and as 
you recollect, Mr. Leslie was finally declared to have full 
faith in the christian religion, as far as the counts in the in- 
dictment went to prove the contrary. Mr. Leslie is a great 
chemist as well as mathematician, and his uncommonly in- 
teresting and ingenious experiments on heat and cold, have 
made him very favourably known both on the continent and 
in this country. His great hobby, however, is his disco- 
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very of freezing water under an exhausted receiver. The 
moment the water froze, he jumped into the mail coach and 
flew off to London, and there for three or four months, this 
little fat philosopher kept running about from the patent 
office to the India house, and the secretary of state’s office, 
preaching and insisting that he could supply the whole tor- 
rid zone with ice, and his own pockets with gold, and though 
General somebody told him, that he had one night made forty 
thousand pounds of ice by evaporation, in some part of 
India, this was nothing to his exhausted receiver, and his 
courage was not at all dismayed. He however despatched 
some of his air pumps to India. But if the experiment is 
ingenious, the expense is considerable, and the operation per- 
formed by one of the most delicate machines in the ‘ chem- 
ical apparatus.’ Mr. Leslie has great ardour, penetration, and 
clearness of mind, and though he works very hard, he does 
no plodding. He seeks after every kind of knowledge and 
accomplishment, and probably vaunts himself as much upon 
his bows and compliments, as upon working his air pump. 
But nature never made this ingenious professor for a hero of 
romance. He resembles not a little the description of Gil 
Perez, the uncle of Gil Blas, except that he is full of spirit, 
and is always changing and inventing something. A few 
years since, itis said, he met with a great calamity, and 
which now makes a regular laugh in the class every warm 
day ; his hair grew very gray, and, as I have said, he took a 
particular glory in his appearance, the chemist set about 
making a preparation, which turns vegetable substances of a 
beautiful brown, and in his eagerness to ‘ s’adonizer,’ poured 
itallover his big head. Either the learned chymist had 
mistaken the acid, or his hair resented the indignity ; how- 
ever that melancholy fact may be, his venerable gray locks 
instantaneously shone forth of a resplendent, deep coloured 
purple, and, appailing as such a spectacle would be to a 
common mortal, the professor seemed highly delighted with 
his ‘cotffure,’ and was observed to be particularly gay on that 
memorable occasion. ‘There are certain, however, of the 
school of scandal, who insist that Mr. Leslie is really mista- 
king purple for brown, and every morning still continues to 
anoint his head with this fatal mixture. At any rate, the pur- 
ple in particular lights faithfully maintains its place, and 
whenever the heat of argument, or the heat of the weather 
warms his blood beyond the common temperature, copious 
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distillations of the purple grape are seen streaming down 
his face. This distinguished man is now about forty, and 
considering how highly he is favoured by nature—his great 
talents and extensive information, and his uncommon and 
unceasing thirst after knowledge, one certainly feels con- 
siderable reluctance to speak lightly of him. But if a man 
conceals his great endowments with so little caution as utterly 
to take away his personal dignity, though his vanity may 
display a simplicity rather than a weakness of character; if 
he regulates his speech and actions with so little propriety, 
as to be constantly saying rude and unwarrantable things, 
though without being aware or intending to offend—if, in one 
word, giving up the gravity of his age and situation, he is 
ever interposing his own manners, and actually preventing 
the world from paying him that tribute, which talents and 
learning always receive—how can one be blamed, if he fail 
to respect such a character, even under the diadem or the 
Jaurel. He has been a great traveller, and is still one of 
the most restless of beings. Many years since, he was a 
very short time in some part of the southern states of our 
republick. I never, however, heard him make any very im- 
portant remark about us, except that we had no partridges, 
which, I suppose, the sportsmen will say depends entirely 
on Mr. Leslie’s idea of a partridge.—He has been in almost 
every part of the continent, and having no family, and 
hardly any associates, he usually passes his summers (when, 
you know, there is no term at the college,) in making excur- 
sions. ‘The last time we heard of him he was in some ob- 
scure house in the ‘rue Voltaire,’ at Paris, quarrelling and 
battling with the French chymists, and there for the pre: 
sent we must leave him.— 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


‘THE SINE QUA NON.’ 


Wuewn Adam was stationed in Eden’s fair bower, 
The lord of the beast, of the bird and the flower, 
He exclaim’d, tho’ creation my sceptre may own; 
To happiness still there’s a sine qua non, 

Sine qua non, sine qua non, 
To happiness still there’s a sine qua non. 


Then Deity pitied the creature he made, 

And sent in compassion a help-mate and aid; 

From Adam while sleeping, he pluck’d out a bone, 

And formed of the rib the sweet sine qua non, 
Sine qua non, &e. 


Oh! then laugh’d the landscape and garden around, 
And man blest with beauty, true happiness found ; 
What our ancestor did all his children have done, 
And woman is still the sweet sine qua non, 

Sine qua non, &e. 


The parson will hammer and stammer all day, 
That life’s joys are fleeting, and man is but elay, 
Still, though not recorded in Mark, Luke, or John, 
He sticks to his text of the sine qua non, 

Sine qua non, &c. 


The lawyer, who labours and sweats in his cause, 
And puzzles his brain in expounding the laws, 
Quits the forum with joy, and, without pro or con, 
Finds a precedent pat in the sine qua non, 

Sine qua non, &c. 


Oh! tell us, ye heirs of Hippocrates’ skill, 
Ye men of the mortar, the pestle and pill, 
What drop can encrimson the cheek pale and wan, 
Like the dew from the lips of the sine gua non? 
| Sine qua non, &c. 


The poet may sing of the charms of the lyre; 
Of Helicon’s fount and Promethean fire, 
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Though his musick surpasses the Mantuan @wan, 
Yet what is it all to the sine gua non? ’ 
Sine qua non, &c. 


Then fill up a bumper—let’s drink to the smile, 
That sorrow, misfortune, and care can beguile ; 
In life’s chequer’d path may we gaily move on, 
Ever cheer’d by the love of the sine gua non, 
Sine qua non, &c. 
4 SECRETARY OF THE EMBASSY. 


The following lines were sent to a friend in this country from England, in manu~ 


script—they have never been printed. 


IMPROMPTU BY LORD BYRON, 


ON A LADY’S REMARKING THE MELANCHOLY OF HIS COUNTENANCE: 


Ir from the heart where sorrows sit, 
Their dusky shadows mount too high, 
Or on the changing aspect flit, 
Or cloud the brow or dim the eye ; 
Heed not the gloom, it soon will sink, 
My thoughts their prison know too well, 
Back to the heart they hence will shrink, 
And bleed within their silent eell. 


A gentleman lately received from a friend in England, a letter of condolence on the 


loss of a son, whose virtues and talents gave promise of the greatest excellence ; 
and the writer enclosed the following copy of an epitaph, recently composed for 
the monument of an interesting young woman, the only child of a man of ancient 
family and largefortune, all whose hopes were blasted by her death. The thought 
is not new, but it is very finely expressed. 





Wuen at the holy altar’s foot is giv’n, 

The blushing maiden to the enamour’d youth, 
Whose well tried honour, constancy and truth, 
Afford the promise of an earthly heaven ; 

Tho’ to far distant friends and country led, 
Fond parents triumph mid the tears they shed, 
Shall we then grieve, that a celestial spouse, 
Hath borne this virgin treasure from our sight, 
To share the blessings of eternal light, 

The end of all our prayers and all our vows ? 
We should rejoice, but cannot as we ought, 
Great God! forgive the involuntary fault. 
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MAXIMS, CHARACTERS AND REFLECTIONS. 


A short account of this book, and several characters 
from it were given in the last number; the following ex- 
tracts are taken from the same work. 


‘ Very nice scruples are sometimes the effect of a great 
‘mind, but oftener of a litile one.’ 

‘Some men talk sensibly and act foclishly, some talk 
‘ foolishly and act sensibly ; the first laugh at the last, the 
‘ last cheat the first.’* 

‘ CurysanTEs is more sought after than any man I know: 
‘he is alike the favourite of the old, the young, the men of 
* parts and the illiterate. No one ever calls him by his sur- 
‘name, or Mr.; it is the smallest diminutive of his christian 
‘name that he goes by, and were there any thing in the lan- 
‘guage correspondent to aNimuLa that would doubiless be 
‘his appellation. Adrian could not have invented any thing 
‘more fondling for his own soul, than every one would be- 
‘stow upon this Mignion. Hear then the rare qualities 
‘that have dignified this Deliciea humani generis. Crry- 
‘sSANTES is in his person unwieldy, clumsy, and vulgar, and 
‘his countenance is not only correspondent to his figure in 
‘regard to his features, but is wholly unanimated and with- 
‘out expression ; his behaviour must consequently be equal- 
‘ly destitute of grace and delicacy. ‘‘ What are his morals?” 
*‘ Execrable ; all bis sensations towards human nature are 
‘ confined to the little circle of his own person. ‘ But what, 
* then, are his charms?”’ Nay, if you don’t find them out it 
‘is not my fault. Will you sit up? CurysantTEs is your 
*man; provided your Champaigne be good, or your purse 
‘full and exposed to be emptied. Dice, cards, heads or 
‘tails, Curysanres has no choice, he is all complaisance ; 
‘only if you leave it to him he had rather play for indefinite 
‘sums, and it is very casy for each man fo teil hislump. He 
‘never mistakes; he will tell you, every time he wins, to a 
‘ suinea, what he had before him ; no man reckons better, or 
‘so fast as he: he is the best companion, the honestest fel- 
‘low in the world. ‘But what is his conversation? is it 


** The author does not mean, that to cheat is to act sensibly in any other sense, 
‘than as every man may be said to act sensibly who takes the mest effectual means t¢ 
‘obtain his purpose, let his purpose be what it will.’ 
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‘the awful profound of reasoning, or the gay superficies of 
‘wit that thus attracts the literati?”’ Neither ; you are tired 
‘with the paradox !—Curysanres has the best cook in 
‘the world, the best wines; and a great house whose door 
‘hates the thresholds.’ 

‘If you find your friend covetous, hope he is inconsis- 
‘tent too—he has nothing else for it.’* 

‘Some men are like certain stuffs, beautiful on one side, 
‘hideous on the other.’ 

‘Men often prove the violence of their own prejudices, 
‘even by the violence with which they attack the preju- 
‘dices of other people.’ 

‘ Nothing so easy as to keep up an established character 
‘of sense by conversation, nothing so difficult as to acquire 
‘one by it; at least a conversation superiour to that which 
‘keeps it up, may not give it.’ 

‘The oak which is generally considered as the king of 
‘trees, is that also which arrives. latest at perfection; and 
‘perhaps, in some sense, the same observation may be true 
‘with respect to mankind.’ 

‘Polydore and Craterus past their childhood together, 
‘and received, in every respect, the same education ; and 
‘yet they came into the world with opposite characters. 
‘Polydore had what is called bright parts, which he neg- 
‘lected to use; Craterus had what is ealled good solid 
“sense, which he exerted with constant and unwearied dili- 
‘gence. Polydore had so lively a relish for pleasure, that 
‘his life was wasted in perpetual dissipation; Craterus had 
‘so much regard to the main chance, that he was never 
‘seduced to idleness or irregularity, but improved such 
‘talents as he had to the utmost advantage. They both 
‘obtained seats in parliament almost as soon as they were 
‘of age; and Craterus attended at the house with so much 
‘punctuality, and so assiduously applied to the subject of 
‘every question, that he became almost a man of business 
‘the first year. But Polydore, all this while, neither knew,, 
“nor cared what was doing; he sometimes attended indeed 
‘in appearance, but his mind was absent, except ia some 
‘sudden start of recollection, when he cursed the dull tedi- 


* *The meaning is, that a conduct, in every particular consistent with an avaricious 
‘principle, would include almost every vice; as a conduct, in every particular eon- 
‘sistent with a generous principle, would include almost every virtue: but as this 
‘ perfect consistency is never found in human actions, the world gaing in one instance 
‘what it loses in the other.’ 
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‘ous debate that kept him from his pleasures. Thus Po- 
‘lydore, with superiour natural talents, always appeared 
‘inferiour to Craterus, except in matters of taste, for in 
‘ these his superiority appeared without an effort; it was 
‘the effect of nature, instant and spontaneous: but where 
‘a series of principles were to be traced, and connexions 
‘discovered, Craterus had greatly the advantage; for 
‘though Polydore was more able he was less willing to ap- 
‘ ply, and the effect of mere indolence was sometimes mis- 
‘taken fer that of incapacity. Polydore was many years 
‘short of that maturity, at which Craterus was arrived: 
‘ Craterus was all he could ever be; Polvdore, in compari- 
‘son of what he might be, was as yet nothing. Polydore 
‘put one in miad ef a high-bred pack of true vermin fox- 
‘hounds at the beginning of the season, which dash’¢, flew, 
‘and run riot nobody knows where, and had a spirit that 
‘twenty whippers-in could not restrain; Craterus, of a 
‘staunch pack of southerns, which were never off the true 
‘scent, but would eat, drink, and comply with all other calls 
‘of nature in the height of the chase, though fifty whip- 
‘ pers-in should sweat in vain to get them forwards. Cra- 
‘terus one day told Polydore, that it was a shame for a 
‘member to know so little of the business of the house : 
* Pooh—d—n it, says he, I tell you—you are premature.’ 

‘ Wit gives confidence less than confidence gives wit.’ 

‘Many men will reason and act sensibly on various oc 
‘ casions, and yet be even absurd in speculation and prac- 
‘tice, with respect to things extremely plain, which ha 
‘pen to lie out of their way ; as musical clocks will play 
‘such a number of tunes, and difficult ones too, but not 
‘one beyond them. 

‘Fogramo is a kind of philosopher, a mathematician, a 
‘ chymist, a man of letters in short, and a deep reasoner ; 
‘ he has had more than one literary dispute, and always wiih 
‘success: he utterly despises and disregards trifles; and 
‘ of all trifles, he very justly thinks that dress is the greatest: 
‘ however, he naturally falls into what is suitable and pro- 
‘ per, and has a certain dignity ; his cloaths therefore are 
‘always black, and his wigs white; but once made, he 
‘scarcely remembers that he possesses any such things, 
‘and he puts them on purely from iis being necessary that 
‘he should. Fogramo wanted to move his person from 
‘one part of the island te another; on what account 4 
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never learnt, but on some important one you may be sure : 
he was told of the late invention of post-chays, of their 
great expedition, conveniency, and cheapness, provided 
one could get a fellow-traveller; and that to effect this 
one need only to advertise for a post-chay companion. 
Fogramo approved of all this, and did it: Jack Flash was 
ina certain coffee-house near the garden, and read the 
advertisement ; he wanted to go to the same place at the 
same time, cash was short, he was in a hurry, so, d—n 
him, he was his man. The travellers met according to 
appointment, and after some admiration of each other, and 
some swearing from Jack about the horses and the tackle, 
Fogramo freely, and sans ceremonie, got into the chaise 
and placed himself commodiously in about the middle of 
it. Jack claps one hand on the ostler’s shoulder, and the 
other on the top of the wheel, and brushes in after him ; 
having but little room, he bustles and bestirs himself a 


few ; ‘and Fogramo mechanically, as it were, retired into 


liis corner. Off they go, most prodigiously fast, according 
to Fogramo; and according to Wisdh—dactors differ— 
damnably slow. One began to swear, the other to groan, 
too politely however to be troublesome ; for however each 
jolt might affect Fogramo he resolved not to vent his dis- 
pleasure: but he began to reflect on the scheme he had 
undertaken, and to doubt somewhat of the charms of a 
post-chay, still with the utmost politeness and attention to 
his companion—is not that indeed regarding one’s self? 
Fogramo, however, who was a rational and consequential 
person, had observed that the young gentleman had carried 


‘ali before him, and shewn peculiar knowledge and under- 


“ 


o 


s 


*. 


standing about the chaise, horses, harness, and all their ap- 
purtenances, and doubted not but he was a man of the 
world : * Captain,” says he, “ you seem to know the world 
very well.”’—* Yes, sir, a little, [I know mena little, but 
nothing to my know ledg se of women; but there’s nothing 
in that, for to be sure there I have had some experience !”’ 
“Some experience! why sure, Caplain, you can’t have 
been married more than ence 2”? Jack went off so loud and 
so very nonsensically, that Fogramo, who was a rational 
and consequential per son, began to recover his original idea 


‘of Jack, and sat up very tight in his corner. Jack ‘Hemined 
‘a little sn fell fast asleep, a thing he had not done in the 
+last twenty-four hours: his sleep was as profound, as his 
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‘waking had been turbulent; as the deadest calm follows 
‘the most furious storm. Fogramo, though broad awake, 
‘was soon no more conscious of his chay situation, than his 
‘ companion ; sometimes he was in the sky among the pla- 
‘nets and suns, sometimes in the earth amongst minerals 
‘and fossils, sometimes in the sea with monsters and wrecks. 
‘ At length, however, Fogramo began to awake out of his 
‘dream by an accident ; and though Jack continued in his, 
‘yet he made many wry faces; the chaise bump’d conti- 
‘ nually against the side quarter, and Fogramo was surpris- 
‘ed to find his jolts renewed upon him with greater force 
‘ than ever; the road was not stony, and he could not con- 
* ceive the meaning of it: he looked about him, out of the 
‘ window, within the window ; but the solving twenty pro- 
‘ blems was nothing compared to his difficulty of discover- 
‘ing the cause of these repeated jolts and knocks, it was— 
‘out of his way. At length they jolted his friend Jack 
‘ broad awake, and looking out of the window, “ D—n your 
‘body,’ says he, ‘*where did you learn your road-work, 
‘boy ? d—n you, where are your eyes you dog? why an’t 
‘they in your poll by G—d? can’t you see, d—n ye, that 
‘your near horse don’t draw an ounce? Pull the chay 
‘ over, do ye blood of ab—ch!”’ ’* 

‘The true wse of conversation is the perceiving, perhaps 
‘adopting, the ideas of others; the end proposed is, the 
‘ displaying our own.’ | 

‘There are faults which, as they become greater, dis- 
‘ please less. 

‘Is that young Eschylus coming down + Fops-alley ? 
‘No sure—Yes it is; it is his figure: and yet it is not his 
‘ air—Yes, faith, now he is nearer, | see it is Eschylus. 
‘ But, heavens! what a metamorphosis! let any thing but 
‘—himself be his parallel !—Poor boy! it was but last 
‘ year so humble, so modest, so condescending! and how 
‘glad was one to encourage him! and can a few fleeting 
‘moons then have made so great an alteration? My dear 
‘ Eschylus, I am hurt,—I mean for you—What! don’t you 
‘know me, my dear Eschylus ?—You have got a touch of 
‘the qui vive too, have you not? I must not laugh; but 


* ‘These characters were intended partly to illustrate the maxim that immediately 
‘precedes them; and partly to contrast two characters widely different, by shewing 
‘them in such circumstances as might shew at once their weakness and their strength. 


¢ ‘ A place in the opera house.’ 
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‘ yet the thing diverts me, I want to laugh: What a pup- 
‘ py !—bow to the countess too!—well faith, } shall laugh. 
‘Why you are not perfect, you cock your chin, and look 
' ant you, and affect to be agreeable,—-very disagreea- 
‘ bly ! depend upon it, if you don’t play the monkey better, 
‘ you will be-—very ridiculous ! 

‘Ha! there he is. Observe Dorimon, young Eschylus ; 
‘he does it with a swing!—Dorimon is something like a 
‘coxcomb; why, he would beat you under his leg.— Yes, 
‘ Dorimon, you make me laugh; but I love to laugh with 

‘you, Dorimon. My dear Dorimon! will you sit by me? 
‘tant mieux! Tell me then, thou happy Dog! how many 
* this last week ?—Ha, only one countess? ay, you are dis- 
‘creet. Come, the kept mistresses, you may own them; 
‘faith I won't divulge—Well, V'll keep the secret; and 
‘ really that’s a vast number for one week. Look, Eschy- 
‘ lus, see how easy it sits upon him! look at his cloaths too, 
‘they are not too fine, and they sit well upon him; nor is 
‘ my friend afraid of rumpling them or himself. Yes, Dori- 
‘mon is a coxcomb! and, believe me, Eschylus, there are 
‘ fauits which displease even from being incomplete.’ 

‘You would know how a man talks, to judge of his 

‘understanding ; and yet, possibly, however great the 

‘ paradox, the very contrary method might be less fallible ; 
‘the knowing how he hears, might shew it you much bet- 
‘ter. There is a kind of mechanical flow belonging to a 
‘man’s conversation, which, when put in motion, goes 
‘ perhaps, roundly, and ingeniously, and yet seems, some- 
‘ times, less the operation of reason than habit; he may 
‘ at the same time be destitute of the faculty of dividing, 
‘ weighing, distinguishing, and judging : hearing then may, 
‘ perhaps, be more the test of sense than speaking. 

‘How stupid is young Theocles! he was with us an 
‘hour; and whilst Cleon, the other young man his com- 

‘ panion, entertained us with a great deal of sensible con- 
‘ versation, he had not one word to say for himself; he will 
‘surely make a bad figure in the w orld; he can have no 

‘parts. Thus was I told by every one present, nor did I 
‘ contradict it; and yet, as to myself, how differently did I 
‘think! Theocles, I observed, did not once fail expressing 
‘in his countenance, that he understood and tasted every 
‘ thing that was said; Cleon never—he attended to nothing 
‘ but what he himself uttered ; that was a superficial flow, 2 
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something, a nothing, yet all that it could ever be, inca- 
pable of increase or improvement. Theocles, on the con- 
trary, with ten times the qualifications for talking, thought 
he had too few to expose his sentiments amongst those 
which his amiable prejudice esteemed so much superiour 
to his own: Theocles was diffident for the same reason 
that lambs are playful; the cause was nature and proprie- 
ty. I saw him smile with a delicate approbation of senti- 
ment, at an account of generosity and love; I saw him 
smile with scorn and indignation at a story of meanness 
and dishonour ; I saw his eyes animated, and his features 
glow, at an account of spirit and gallantry : : and Cleon all 
this time altered not a muscle of his face. As soon as he 
had an opportunity, he told his own story indeed, proper- 
ly, and without confusion: Theocles told no story, he had 
not a word to offer.— What a difference! 

‘ Scholarship, or, if you will, learning, is perpetually rung 
in my ears as the summum bonum, the one thing neces- 
sary to man: to say of a person that he is a good scholar, 
seems to imply every kind of superiority ; to say he is no 
scholar, just fhe contrary. But I confess, that after much 
reflection and much inquiry, | am yet at a loss to com- 
prehend this mighty advantage of scholarship; some ad- 
vantages, to be sure, it has, but perhaps its disadvantages 
are not less: it sometimes prevents the excursions of a 
vigorous understanding, by keeping it in a beaten track ; 
it perpetuates errour, by imposing received opinions upon 
those who, if they had begun the inquiry, would have dis- 
covered truth; it divides the attention, and sometimes 
fixes it to subjects which are not suited to that particular 
genius and turn of mind which nature would have exerted 
upon some other, the object of her own choice, with infi- 
nite advantage: by loading the memory it restrains ima- 
gination, and by multiplying precepts it anticipates the 


‘judgment. Give me the man whose knowledge is derived 
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from the copious source of his own reason, whose mind is 
filled with ideas that sprung not from books but thought ; 
whose principles are consistent because deduced in a 
regular series from each other, and not scraps of different 
systems gleaned from the works of others, and huddled 
together without examining their incongruity. Where is 
the scholar whose opinion is entirely his own? and where 


‘is the genius whom we wish to have known the opinions 
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‘of others? Are we sure that. Shakespeare would have 
‘ been the wonder he was, had he been a deep scholar ?—*’ 

‘I lately went into a great and curious library; and, 
‘ however uncommon, these were my reflections: Behold, 
‘said I to myself, at once the glory and disgrace of human 
‘nature! What monuments of ingenuity and knowledge! 
‘of ingenuity employed to render errour specious, and of 
‘knowledge which has little more than these specious er- 
‘rours for its objects. How many of those that have 
written on the same subject and agree, agree only because 
they have implicitly adopted the same opinions, which 
they have employed their minds not to examine but to 
defend! how many of those that differ, differ only because 
‘they have adopted contrary opinions, which they also 
‘ defend, without examination! Is not far the greater part 
‘ of the learned labour that surrounds me, the work of per- 
‘verted reason, of prejudicial zeal, of mercenary self-inte- 
‘rest? Does not the strength of the writer’s understanding 
‘ often prove the depravity of his heart? And would not 
‘the honest mind that could read and remember all the 
‘ volumes that I see, be rather bewildered than instructed, 
‘and rather doubt of all things than believe any 2’ 

‘O clever! and in a man of fashion too! Gyges will quote 
‘ you from Virgil and Horace, in Latin, till you stare again! 
‘—Its true, that he is aukwardly dressed ; that he lives ill; 
‘ and above all, that he generally takes the false side of the 
‘question: but he will quote,—ye gods; how he will 
* quote!’ 

‘Melissat has not much common, but a great deal of un- 
‘common, or, if you will, owt of the way sense. She un- 
‘ derstands Latin, has written much verse, has read a good 
‘deal of history, and a great deal of metaphysicks ; she is 
‘a zealous enemy of superstition and priestcraft, and holds 
‘Moses and all such people extremely cheap. Melissa 
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** The author does not intend by this article to deny, that by consulting books a 
‘man may gain an ee with the sciences in general, which he could never 
* gain without them; but he believes, with Mr. Pope, that “ the proper science of 
* mankind is man,” and that the knowledge of man is not best acquired by what is 
*‘ generally called learning. And though he firmly believes, that Shakespeare’s 
* excellence was owing to his study of the living world, from which books would ne- 
‘ cessarily have diverted his attention ; yet he is also willing to allow, that the dis- 
* coveries of Newton depended upon his acquaintance with books, at least upon his 
‘knowledge of principles which others had discovered; for without the principles 
‘of arithmetick and geometry, which is not probable he would have discovered 
* merely by the force of his own thought, he could not have produced a new system 
* of philosophy.’ 
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will sport a subject with you willingly; and if you talk 
more upon it than she, I had almost said better, I am not 
a little mistaken: her words flow with such easy volubili- 
ty, that certainly, if you have any taste, Melissa will at- 
tract your attention, possibly your admiration; but then 
you must not turn the stream, you must not put her mind 
out of its course, for the road once losi she will wander ae | 
farther and farther from it in endless perplexity ; she goes Pe | 
on where she sees the track, but never yet asked herself un | 
‘ whither it would lead her: she talks net from sentiment oh a 
but from memory, and a kind of instinct; so that though oe 
‘ what she says is rational, yet she has not herself deduced a 
it from reason. The regular dependance of one principle Meg 
upon another is what she least regards, and she is there- 
fore so inconsistent that often has Melissa disputed power- 
fully, nay self-persuasively on Monday on one side, and 
on ‘Tuesday onthe other. In her discourse too, she con- 
siders herself much more than the person she speaks to ; 
and therefore she often tells a sentimental story to a civil 
listening country farmer, and some cant joke of one socie- 
ty toa member of another. As to others, indeed, Melissa 
thinks little about them; and be you a celebrated author, 
a man of sense, a blockhead, a coxcomb, or a pedant, she 
‘ equally attends to you and to hetnell Minuties she little 
‘ regards; she is not one of those prying mortais, who from 
‘a word, a motion, or look, will caich the ideas or designs 
‘of another; and though very knowing in theory, yet as 4! 
‘she knows theory only by rote, she is often extremely f 
‘ignorant in the practice of the very theory she is so ! 
< well acquainted with. Melissa rather likes than despises 
‘dress, and there too her disregard of minuties taste and 4 
‘ connexion manifests itself: she has been known to change ch | 
‘her shoes in the morning without changing the buckles, | 
‘and so wear her shoes a whole day with the two straps 
‘ pointing towards each other ; nor does she care how they 
‘sit to her feet, or how or of what they are made: her ri- 
‘ bands too are either left to the choice of her maid, or else 
‘ perhaps oddly chosen by herself; and when she has put 
‘on arich gown which required one kind of assortment, 
‘she has been known totally to spoil its effect by another. 
‘ With Melissa, in short, you must distinguish between a 
‘love for dress, and a taste for dress. But has not nature, 


when she gave such flying agility to the roe, refused him 
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€ the strength of the lion? why then may not Corinna pos- 
‘ sess those feminine graces which are refused to Melissa ? 
* Corinna was one day so much admired in the presence of 
‘ Melissa for the becoming elegance of her cloaths, that 
‘ Melissa ordered the very same for herself; and yet, 
‘ strange consequence! no one admired them at all upon 
‘her: she proved, that it is the person which adorns the 
dress, not the dress the person. Corinna pulls her hair 
‘ about with her fingers for two minutes, and no head is so 
‘ well coiffed; Melissa siis sometimes two hours to her Ac- 
‘ comodeur, and few appear worse. Melissa, in short, fixes 
‘her chief attention on your great objects ; Corinna, on 
‘the graceful ones. With Melissa and Corinna you have 
‘your choice—as your taste happens to be—between a 
‘ lady ofi—masculine knowledge, or—feminine ignorance.’ 

‘Camilla* is really what writers have so often imagined ; 
‘ or rather, she possesses a combination of delicacies, which 
‘they have seldom had minuteness of virtue and taste enough 
‘ to conceive: to say she is beautiful, she is accomplished, 
‘ she is generous, she is tender, is talking in general, and it 
‘is the particular I would describe. In her person she is 
‘almost tall, and almost thin; graceful, commanding, and 
‘ inspiring a kind of tender respect: the tone of her voice 
‘is melodious, and she can neither look nor move without 
‘expressing something to her advantage. Possessed of 
‘almost every excellence she is unconscious of any, and 
‘thus heightens them all: she is modest and diffident of 
* her own opinion, yet always perfectly comprehends the 
‘ subject on which she gives it, and sees the question in its 
‘true light: she has neither pride, prejudice, nor precipi- 
‘tancy to misguide her ; she is true, and therefore judges 
‘truly. If there are subjects too intricate, too complicated 
* for the feminine simplicity of her soul, her ignorance of 
‘them serves only to display a new beauty in her charac- 
‘ter, which results from her acknowledging, nay, perhaps 
‘from her possessing that very ignorance. The great 
© characteristick of Camilla’s understanding is taste ; but 
‘when she says most upon a subject, she still shews that 
‘she has much more to say, and by this unwillingness to 
“triumph she persuades the more. With the most refined 
‘sentiments she possessed the softest sensibility, and it 
‘lives and speaks in every feature of her face. Is Camilla 
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* Lady Kildare. 
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‘ melancholy ? does she sigh? every body is affected: they 
‘ inquire whether any misfortune has happened to Camilla ; 
‘they find that she sighed for the misfortune of another, 
‘ and they are affected still more. Young, loveiy, and high 
‘born, Camilla graces every company, and heightens the 
‘brilliancy of courts; wherever she appears, all others 
‘seem by a natural impulse to feel her superiority ; and vet 
‘when she converses, she has the art of inspiring others 
‘ with an ease which they never knew before: she joins to 
‘ the most scrupulous politeness a certain feminine gayety 
‘ free both from restraint and bo!dness; always gentle, yet 
* never inferiour ; always unassuming, yet never ashamed or 
*‘aukward ; for shame and aukwardness are the effects of 
* pride, which is too often called modesty : nay to the most 
‘ critical discernment she adds something of a blushing timi- 
dity, which serves but to give a meaning and piquancy 
even to her looks, an admirable effect of true superiority ! 
By this silent unassuming merit, she over-awes the turbu- 
lent and the proud ; and stops the torrent of that indecent, 
‘ that over-bearing noise, with which inferiour natures in 
‘ superiour stations overwhelm the slavish and the mean. 
‘ Yes, all admire, and love, and reverence, Camilla.’ 

‘You see a character that you admire, and you think it 
‘ perfect; do you therefore conclude that every different cha- 
‘ racter is imperfect? What, will you allow a variety of beau- 
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‘ ty almost equally striking in the art of a Corregio, a Guido, 
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and a Raphael, and refuse it to the infinity of nature! 
How different from levely Camilla is the beloved Flora !* 
In Camilla, nature has displayed the beauty of exact 
regularity, and the elegant softness of female propriety : 
in Flora, she charms with a certain artless poignancy, a 
‘ graceful negligence, and an uncontrolled, yet blameless 
‘freedom. Flora has something original and peculiar about 
‘her, a charm which is not easily defined ; to know her and 
‘to love her, is the same thing ; but you cannot know her 
‘by description. Her person is rather touching than ma- 
‘ jestick, her features more expressive than regular, and her 
‘manner pleases rather because it is restrained by no rule, 
‘ than because it is conformable to any that custom has 
‘established. Camilla puts you in mind of the most perfect 
‘musick that can be composed; Flora, of the wild sweet- 
‘ness which is sometimes produced by the irregular play 
‘of the breeze upon the Aolian harp. Camilla reminds 
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‘ you of alovely young queen; Flora, of her more lovely 
‘ maid of lionour. In Camilla you admire the decency of 
‘the Graces; in Fiora, the attractive sweetness of the 
‘Loves. Artless sensibility, wild native feminine gayety, 
‘and the most touching tenderness of soul, are the strange 
‘ characteristicks of Flora. Her countenance glows with 
‘ youthiul beautv, which all art seems rather to diminish 
‘than increase, rather to hide than adorn; ; and while Ca- 
‘milla charms you with the choice of her dress, Flora en- 
‘chants you by the neglect of hers. Thus different are 
‘the beauties which nature has manifested in Camilla and 
‘Flora! Yet while she has, in this contrariety, shewn the 
‘extent of her power to please, she has also proved that 
‘truth and virtue are always the same. Generosity and 
* tenderness are the first principles in the minds of both 
‘ faveurites, and were never ppeemee 5 in an higher degree 
‘than they are possessed by Flora: she is just as attentive 
‘to the interest of others, as she is negligent of her own; 

nd though she could submit to any misfortune that could 
‘ beial herself, yet she hardly knows how to bear the mis- 
‘fortunes of another. Thus does Flora unite the strongest 
‘sensibility and the most lively gayety, and both are ex- 
‘ pressed with the most bewitching mixture in her counte- 
‘nance. While Camilla inspires a reverence that keeps 
‘ you at arespectful yet admiring distance, Flora excites 
‘the most ardent yet ‘elegant desire. Camilla reminds you 
‘ of the dignity of Diana, Flora of the attractive sensibility 
‘ of Calisto: Camilla almost elevates you to the sensibility 
of angels, Flora delights you with the loveliest idea of 
‘ woman.’* 
‘There is, amongst friends, a neglect that is flattering, 
and an attention that is mortifying.’ 

‘If you have a great deal of taste for a particular sub- 
‘ject, you may do very well with a person who has no 
‘taste at all; but there is no deing with one who has a 
‘ little taste for it.’ 

‘ Courage to think, is infinitely more rare than courage 
‘to act; and yet the danger in the first case is generally 
‘imaginary, in the last real.’ 


“ 
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* ¢ The author had the article of scholarship in view, through all the characters 
* that follow it in succession, of which this is the last,’ 
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‘'The medium between too scrupulously returning, and 
‘too easily accepting obligations, i is the finest and most dif- 
‘ ficult medium I know in the world.’ 


‘ Respect is better procured by exacting than soliciting 
¢ it.’ 

‘Some prejudices are to the mind, what the atmosphere 
‘is to the body; we cannot feel withoat the one, nor 
‘breathe without the other.’ 


‘ Some men have a reasonable understanding, and a ridi- 
culous character. 

‘ Fabricius is of a very uncommon cast; I hardly know 
so strong an instance of the contrariety between the un- 
derstanding and character, as in him: he is, perhaps, the 
most sensible, the most droll, and the most foolish man 
you ever met with. Hark! whataroar of laughter! O! 
it is aring Fabricius has got round him; he is certainly 
entertaining his company, with the most facetious and the 
most absurd stories you can conceive. Shall we get upon 
the table to see over the heads of those that surround him, 
what he is doing ?—See how he gesticulates! how he 
mimicks the drawling affectation of the lady he is talking 
about !—W hat! sure he is not dancing! Yes, that decent 
brown coat, waistcoat, breeches, stockings, and square 
‘toed shoes; that decent figure, that long black bob, is 

‘ dancing like on antick !—And now again he i is recounting. 
‘ Were it possible for you to get through the crowd and 
‘listen to him, you would find “that Fabricius is master 
‘ of the keenest discernment, the most judicious discrimi- 
‘nation you can conceive: he will extract—nay, take care 
‘he don’t from you—he will extract every grain of ridicule 
‘out of a character, as a loadstone- the particles of steel 
‘ from those of sand that are mixed with them; he will hold 
‘them up to the light, and expose these absurdities, even 
‘though with them he exposes his own; nothing escapes 
‘him: nay, in these comick descriptions he will often mix 
‘ the most ingenious observations, and the justest reason- 
‘ings; and you are for a moment suspended between the 
‘ admiration of his wit and his understanding : but as soon 
‘as the torrent of his humour breaks in upon you, every 
‘ serious consideration is hurried away before it, and you 
‘think of nothing, you desire nothing, but those extatick 

‘ breaks of laughter which he extorts from you: ask not 
‘ for any relation of what he says, he alone can give it you; 
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‘ he is a living farce, a puppet-shew, and we all supply the 
‘scenes, the incidents, and the fable of it. ‘Thus he 
uses the characters of others: what is his own?’? Humo- 
rous you see, and, if the character of another, would be 
the best subject of humour to him. Fabricius possesses 
four thousand pounds per annum ; but were you to judge 
of his rank in the world, either by his own appearance, or 
by that of the people he is connected with, you would 
perhaps suppose he had as many hundreds out of which 
he saved about half. He keeps no house, no equipage, 
no servants, no company; you would take him for a me- 
chanick: no dignity in his appearance, no carriage, no 
address ; yet he is perfectly free, and will converse with 
you, I mean fo you, as long as you will hear him. “ What 
are the subjects of his discourse ?””” Men,—and women— 
If you would see the comick side of the world, he is your 
man: he carries constantly in his mind a kind of human 
raree show, which he will exhibit gratis, without loss of 
time, to any person who cares, or does not care, to see 
it; and this from morrow to morrow, as long as opportu- 
nity serves. ‘Then you may depend upon the existence of 
the originals he gives you such original copies of ; they 
are all his own, or your intimates and friends: if you have 
not discovered their latent characteristicks, he will shew 
them. ‘ My friends and intimates! will he ridicule my 
friends and intimates to me? is that consistent with pro- 
priety and decorum ?”’ Nay, I only said it was droll; and 
the oddity and impropriety of it certainly makes it droll 
ina higher degree. Not a little Miss but stares with 
astonishment at the choice of his subjects ; and if he paints 
them, they paint him, as well as they can. Fabricius is a 
man of taste too, and a man of letters: with the polite arts, 
and the unpolite professors of them, he is particularly 
connected: but his excellence is in the owt of the way 
arts; he chiefly delights in the useless and neglected stu- 
dies ; he will set his mind on something that you, and [, 

and others would choose to forget, and make a voyage to 
Aleppo to get to the bottom of it. When he is serious, 
he will talk to you and reason on these subjects extreme- 

ly well; and you will at least allow, that if he is in an 

errour, it is fed not by wild fancy, but by reason and 
‘sense: Fabricius almost tempts one sometimes to think, 

‘ that sense had lost her way, and was fallen into the hands 
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‘of afool. He has great talents in horsemanship too, and 
nothing can be more comick than his exercising those 
talents ; his ideas are so much elevated above the brute 
Creation, that he does not know one horse from another, 
and he is very apt—But what end of describing Fabricius ? 
* What pity is it, O Fabricius! that no power of nature, or 
necromancy, could at once transform thee into another, 
‘and leave thee thyself! what an account wouldst thou 
‘ give of thyself!’ , 

‘I have heard of some creature which when dressed for 
food, has in its different parts the tastes of many others. 
‘It pats me in mind of Sicinius, who is by fits a French 
Agréable, an English farmer, a keen sportsman, and a 
book-worm ; not to mention several other little turns of 
whim or fancy, to which Scicinius sometimes gives his 
‘mind. Nothing is more jaunty than young Sicinius: if 
you saw him at the opera or play-house, and had never 
heard who he was, you would certainly ask; for his ap- 
pearance is striking, his cloaths hang so easy about him, 
he is so minutely well dressed, I mean with that com- 
* manding ease as well as propriety, that the assemblage of 
‘the whole must strike even those eyes, by which par- 
‘ ticular parts would be undistinguished.—He lolls, he talks, 
‘he holds his tongue, still with a certain uncommon supe- 
‘riority—he is the truth of an Agréable—You would 
‘scarce think, whilst you saw some fashionable woman 
‘almost paying her court to Sicinius on the out side of her 
‘ side-box, that he intended going the next morning, per- 
‘ haps that very night, to his old house in the country, to 
‘ shut himself up there for many months ; but still less would 
you believe, that he was just come from the baker’s club, 
where he had talked his five minutes, and worn his great 
wig and great coat like a true and orthodox member of that 
* celebrated and learned society. Will you follow him to his 
‘ old house in the country ?—You will see him with his hair 
« hanging about his ears, and not only with as bad a coat as 
‘any farmer in the country, but also with as bad an air: 
‘yes, he is a Proteus: so far from heing absurd about 
‘things that happen to lie out of his way, he constantly 
‘finds out the very something which distinguishes every 
‘class of men: he assumes the most contrary characters, 
‘and is this moment the very reverse of what he was the 
‘last.—Sicinius takes his oaken stick, gets a-stride a kind 
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‘ of half-cart mare, and kicks her to market to a neighbour- 
‘ing town; there he will look at and cheapen some hay, or 
‘oats, and no one understands both more minutely; nor 
‘ will he fail to wet the bargain with the seller. He has 
‘been known to drink very near his gallon of bad ale in an 
‘evening with a set of farmers in the midst of tobacco- 
‘ suoak, to which he fairly contributed his full share of 
‘ whiffs, nay, and to talk just as well, and as much as the 
‘ best of them.—Were it not for scandalizing, I would men- 
‘ tion too how much Sicinius would be found to have chang- 
‘ed his taste as to his ladies—but that—As to this rustick 
‘life, he may perhaps continue it some time, perhaps turn 
‘ short about and assume another, it is just as it happens ; 
‘ however, you may be certain whatever are his avocations, 
‘he will always be—totus in illis--He has been known to 
‘remain a whole year together in an odd character, and 
‘to have been quite despaired of by his acquaintance who 
‘were in another.—However, I think they all recover him 
‘ again first or last.—-At present indeed Sicinius mixes two 
‘ characters together, which you must allow to be extreme- 
‘ly different—He is a pedant and a fox-hunter. He boards 
‘ with a nobleman’s keeper at his little hut, lives absolutely 
‘ by himself, and is up every other morning in December 
‘two hours before it is light to attend the fox-hounds, six, 
‘twelve or fourteen miles from home, and he has no com- 
‘panion or attendant but a little pocket Horace. He 
divides his conversation between the hounds and his Ho- 
race. In the field Sicinius speaks to no living creature, 
except (I say) a hound; and to hounds no one speaks so 
well—no man makes a try like him, or gets so well into 
hounds; nor does he ever quit the field while even a ter- 
rier remains in it—he has been known to stay many hours 
after star-light with labourers and wlippers-in and terriers 
at an earth.— No man is so keen or so good a sportsman 
as Sicinius; nor would any, who did not know it, suspect 
that all the while he had his little Horace in his pocket : 
‘when he does not hunt, he converses with him—-or his 
‘horse; and perhaps next year we may see a translation 
‘ of Horace by Sicinius. One half of the year perhaps he 
‘is a sober man, and drinks little or no wine; the next, 
‘ possibly, he is as great a reveller as Marc Anthony, and 
‘few men become jollity better. If you should get up at 
‘four o’clock in the morning to go a hunting, during Sici- 
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nius’s revelling season, you may, perhaps, meet him with 
his fine clothes unbuttoned, and his fine lace ruffles as 
black as the ground, staggering home down both sides of 
the street. When Mictuige sets about it, he is quite the 
agréable debauché. What he will enter upon next, [ can’t 
say; but | expect fo hear; one day or other, that he has 
taken orders, and is—an archbishop.’ 

‘ Weakness of mind is still more disgusting than vice.’ 
‘Weak men often, from the very principle of their weak- 
ness, derive a certain susceptibility, delicacy and taste, 
which render them, in those particulars, much superiour 
to men of stronger and more consistent minds who laugh 
at them.’ 

‘Some men have the strange faculty of commanding an 
‘inattention to what is well worth the hearing.’ 
‘A. proud man never shews his pride so much as when 

‘he is civil.’ 

‘Things which men call the causes of their melancholy, 
‘are, I believe, often the effects of it.’ 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I wish you would be good enough to insert the following 
copy of an ady ertisement which lately appeared in the 
New-York Gasette, as it may render a service to an indi- 
vidual, who is probably muc h affected by what he may con- 
sider an irreparable loss. ‘ Lost a small bundle of writings, 
‘stating, what are distinguishing signs of at truly renei- 
‘ed and gracious slate. The finder, by leaving the same 
‘at S. W 00d’s, 35T, Pearl-street, shall be entitled to two 
‘ dollars.’ The person advertising, who offers two dollars 
for the recovery of these inestimable manuscripts, appears 
to be deplorably ignorant of the value of similar writings. 
If he should not succeed in finding these, he may, by send- 
ing to Boston, obtain whole reams either printed or manu- 


script, at less than half the price that these would 7, 
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of half-cart mare, and kicks her to market to a neighbour- 
ing town; there he will look at and cheapen some hay, or 

afs, and no one understands both more minutely; nor 
will he fail to wet the bargain with the seller. He has 
been known to drink very near his gallon of bad ale in an 
evenime with aset of farmers in the midst of tobacco- 
soak, to which he fairly contributed his full share of 
whiffs, nay, and to talk just as well, and as much as the 
best of them.—Were it not for scandalizing, | would men- 
tion too how much Sicinius would be found to have chang- 
ed his taste as to his ladies—but that—As to this rustick 
life, he may perhaps continue it some time, perhaps turn 
short about and assume another, it is just as it happens; 
however, you may be certain whatever are his avocations, 
he will always be—totus in illis--He has been known to 
remain a whole year together in an odd character, and 
to have been quite despaired of by his acquaintance who 
were in another.—However, I think they all recover him 
again first or last.-——At present indeed Sicinius mixes two 
characters together, which you must allow to be extreme- 
ly different—He is a pedant and a fox-hunter. He boards 
with a nobleman’s keeper at his little hut, lives absolutely 
by himself, and is up every other morning in December 
two hours before it is light to attend the fox-hounds, six, 
twelve or fourteen miles from home, and he has no com- 
panion or attendant but a little pocket Horace. He 
divides his conversation between the hounds and his Ho- 
race. In the field Sicinius speaks to no living creature, 
except (I say) a hound; and to hounds no one speaks so 
well—no man makes a try like him, or gets so well into 
hounds; nor does he ever quit the field while even a ter- 
rier remains in it—he has been known to stay many hours 
after star-light with labourers and wlippers-in and terriers 
at an earth.— No man is so keen or so good a sportsman 
as Sicinius; nor would any, who did not know it, suspect 
that all the while he had his little Horace in his pocket : 
when he does not hunt, he converses with him—or his 
horse ; and perhaps next year we may see a translation 


‘of Horace by Sicinius. One half of the year perhaps he 


is a sober man, and drinks little or no wine; the next, 
possibly, he is as great a reveller as Marc Anthony, and 
few men become jollity better. If you should get up at 
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‘ nius’s revelling season, you may, perhaps, meet him with 
his fine clothes unbuttoned, and his fine lace ruffles as 
black as the ground, staggering home down both sides of 
the street. When Sicinius sets about it, he is quite the 
agréable debauché. What he will enter upon next, I can’t 
say; but I expect fo hear; one day or other, that he has 
taken orders, and is—an archbishop.’ 
‘ Weakness of mind is still more disgusting than vice.’ 
‘Weak men often, from the very principle of their weak- 
‘ness, derive a certain susceptibility, delicacy and taste, 
cw hich render them, in those partic ‘ulars, much superiour 
‘to men of stronger and more consistent minds who laugh 
‘at them.’ 
‘Some men have the strange faculty of commanding an 
‘inattention to what is well worth the hearing.’ 
* A. proud man never shews his pride so much as when 
‘he is civil.’ 
‘Things which men call the causes of their melancholy, 
‘are, I believe, often the effects of it.’ 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I wish you would be good enough to insert the following 
copy of an ady ertisement which lately appeared in the 
New-York Gasette, as it may render a service to an indi- 
vidual, who is probably muc h affected by what he may con- 
sider an irreparable loss. ‘ Lost a small bundle of writings, 
‘stating, what are distinguishing signs of a truly renew- 
‘ed and gracious state. The finder, by leaving the same 

‘at S. W ood’s , 35T, Pearl-street, shall be entitled to two 
¢ dollars.’ The person advertising, who offers two dollars 
for the recovery of these inestimable manuscripts, appears 
to be deplorably ignorant of the value of similar writings. 
If he should not succeed in finding these, he may, by send- 
ing to Boston, obtain whole reams either printed or manu- 
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Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Scev- 
ences, Vol. 3d. Part 2d. pp. 333, Cambridge, Hilliard 
and Metcalf. 


We see with great pleasure that this most respectable 
society is steadily pursuing ifs course, and we may add 
vires acguirit eundo. The present publication, which is 
the second part of the third velume, is the most valuable 
of their transactions. It contains, among other papers, 
several very interesting and important astronomical and 
mathematical articles, and a memoir on the present state of 
the Einglish language inthe United States, which would be 
sufficient in itself, to give a value to the volume. It is 
to be regretted, that there are so few chemical or min- 
eralogical communications ; the ve ry complete analysis of 
the sulphate of Barytes from H: atfield, shews that this is not 
from want of skill. The field of mineralogy in our country 1s 
so rich and extensive, and has been so impe rfectly explor- 


ed, that the society would render great service by collect- 
ing accurate investigations on this bramch of science. The 


papers of professors Farrar, Cleveland, and Dean, prove, that 
we are possessed of able aslronoriital observers, and men 
who feel that ardour in the cause of science, which is so 
honourable to a country, while we may congratulate this 
society and the publick, that they possess in Mr. Bowditch 
aman, who, to the greatest modesty and simplicity of man- 
ners, joins such profound acquisitions in mathematicks and 
astronomy, as must place him in the very first class of sci- 
entiick men at the present day. We shall endeavour to 
give some account of this volume, though many -of the 
papers, are of a description, that cannot be abbreviated or 
made intelligible by an abstract. 

No. XXXII. An estimate of the height, direction, velocity 
and magnitude of the meteor, that exploded over Weston 
in Connecticut, December 14th, 1807. With methods of 
calculating observations made on such bodies. By Natha- 
niel Bowditch, A.M. A.A.S. &c. 
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e The object of this paper is fully stated by the author in 
the following words. ‘The extraordinary meteor which ap- 

‘peared at Weston in Connecticut, on the fourteenth of 
‘December, 1807, and exploded with several discharges, 
‘having excited great attention throughout the United 
‘States, and being one of those phenomena of which, few 
‘exact observations are to be found in the history of phy- 
‘sical science, | have thought that a collection of the best 
‘observations of its appearance at different places, with the 
‘necessary deductions for determining, as accurately as pos- 
‘sible, the height, velocity, direction and magnitude of the 
‘body, would not be unacceptable to the Academy, since 
‘facts of this kind, besides being objects of great curiosity, 
‘may be useful in the investigation of the origin and 
‘nature of these meteors ; and as the methods of making 
‘these calculations, are not fully explained in any treatise 
‘of trigonometry, common in this country, I have given 
‘the solutions of two of the most necessary problems, with 
‘examples calculated at full length.’ 

In the first of these problems, the situation of the meteor 
is determined by means of its azimuths, observed in two 
given places at the same moment of time, and its angular 
elevation above the horizon of one of those places. In the 
second problem, the situation is obtained by means of one 
azimuth, and the angular elevation observed at both proces, 
by a theorem which appears to be new, as it is not noticed 
in any treatise of sphericks we have seen. These solutions 
are applied to the observations made at Wenham, in the 
Latitude of 42° 40' 15” North, and Longitude of 70° 50’ 15" 
4 est from Greenwich ; at Weston, in the Latitude of 41° 

5' North, and Longitude 73° 27’ West ; and at Rutland in 
ve Latitude of 43° 36’ North, and Longitude of 72° 58' 15” 
West. 

From the observations made at those places, the author 
shows, by various calculations, that the course of the me- 
teor ‘ was aboul S. 7° W. in a direction nearly parallel to 
the surface of the earth, and at the height of eighteen 
miles’—it passed over a space of mor . than 107 miles while 
visible at Rutland and W eston, and th is time was by esti- 
mation about thirty seconds, therefore the velocity of the 
meteor probably exceeded three miles per second, which 
is fourteen times as swift as the motion of sound, and nearly 
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as great, as the velocity of a satellite, revolving about the 
Curl: at the same distance. 

At the time of the first appearance of the meteor at 
Weston, it was 113 miles distant from that place, nearly in 
a north direction ; it was then but little elevated above the 
horizon ; at the time of explosion, near the zenith of Wes- 
ton, it was only 20 miles distant from the observer ; at the 
same moment it could have been seen at Wenham, at the 
distance of 167 miles, and this is the greatest distance a‘ 
which if was seen. 

Some of the observers supposed the meteor to have ap- 
peared as ange as the moon when full, others estimated it 
at one half, one quarter of that m: gnitade. The real 
diameter of the meteor resulting from the greatest of these 
estimates would exceed a mile. ‘The least of all the 
‘limits of that diameter is 491 feet. <A body of this last 
‘magnitude, and of the same specifick gravity as the stone 
‘that fell at Weston (which weighed about 225 pounds to 
‘a cubick foot) would contain a quantity of matter exceed- 
ing in weight six millions of tons. If the specifick gra- 
‘vily were the same as that of the air at the surface of the 
‘earth, the quantity of matter would exceed tivo thousand 
‘tons, and if the specifick g cravity were the same as that of 
‘the air at the height of the meteor, the quantity of matter 
‘would exceed fifty tons. Either of these estimates ex- 

‘ceeds by far the weight of the whole mass that fell near 
‘ Weston, which, by the accounts published, does not appear 
‘to have been greater than half a ton, and would not form a 

‘ sphere of two feet diameter of the same specifick gravity as 
‘the stone, as was observed by Professor Day, in his valua- 
‘ble paper on the origin of meteorick stones. A sphere of 
‘this diameter, seen at the distance of the meteor from 
‘Wenham, would hardly be visible without the assistance of 
fa terescope, since its apparent diameter would not exceed 
‘two thirds of a second. These facts seem to favour the 
‘ opinion, that par! of the mass conlinued on its course with- 

‘out falling to the earth near Weston, and the gradual dis- 
‘ appearance of the meteor, observed by Judge W healer, 
‘is agreeable to this hypothesis.’ 

‘ As it is but within a few years, that observations of these 
_ meteors have been carefully made, we have not yet suf- 
‘ficient data for a well-grounded theory of their nature and 
‘origin: none that-has yet been proposed is free from 
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‘difficulties. The greatness of the mass of the Weston 
metéor does not accord, either with the supposition of its 
having been formed in our atmosphere, or projected from 
‘a volcano of the earth or moon; and the striking unifor- 
‘inity of all the masses that have fallen at different places 
‘and times (which indicates a common origin) does not, if 
‘we reason from the anology of the planetary system, 
‘altogether agree with the supposition, that such bodies are 
satellites of the earth.’ 

No. XXXL. This paper communicated by Dr. Gorham, 
gives an account of a very complete analysis of sulphate of 
Barytes, found at Hatfield and Northampton, in Massachu- 
setts. ‘he results make the component parts of the mineral 
as follows: Barytes 58.50. Suiphurick acid 29.83. Sile 4. 
Alumina 2. Water 3. Loss 2.67. 
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No. XXXIV. Investigation of the apparent motion of the Earth viewed 
from Toon, arising fromthe Moon’s librations. By James Dean, 
A. “FE. Peofessor of Mathematicks, &c. 

Tie following extract will shew the object of this paper. 

‘If the moon moved uniformly about the earth in the 
‘ecliptick, with an angular motion exactly equal to that of 
‘the moon’s diurnal rotation, and in the same direction, and 
‘the lunar equator coincided with the ecliptick, the earth, 
‘viewed from any part of the moon’s surface, would 
‘always appear in the saine situation above the horizon of 
‘the spectator, or with the same azimuth and altitude... To 
‘« spectator placed on the centre of the moon’s disc the 
‘earth would constantly appear in the zenith ; to one situ- 
‘ated on the borders of the dise it would appear in a par- 
‘ticular point of the horizon, and in other poin:s of the disc 
‘it would appear at a fixed altitude and azimuth, corres- 
‘ponding to the place of the observer. The inequality of 
‘the moon's motion about the earth, combined with 
‘the effect of the lunar orbit and equator (which cause 
‘the moou’s librations) produce to a spectator, placed on the 
‘surface of the moon, an apparent motion of the earth 
‘about its mean place, supposed at rest; to investigate 
‘which is the object of the present memoir.’ 

In this investigation, only the two greatest of the inequal- 
ities of the motion are noticed, that arising from the chief 
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term of the elliptical motion of the moon in her orbit, 
which is about 6° 18’, and that arising from the inclination 
of the lunar orbit to the ecliptick, which is about 6° 39’. 
By the former, the earth, viewed from the moon, wouid 
appear to the east or west of its mean place; and, by the 
latter, it would appear to the north or south of the mean 
place. These two inequalities produce a wonderful variety, 
in the apparent curves described by the earth about its 
mean place. For when the moon’s apogee, and the ascend- 
ing node of the lunar orbit, are in conjunction, this apparent 
motion in each lunation appears to be made nearly ina 
straight line, or rather in an arch of a great circle of the 
heavens, 18 degrees inlength. As the apogee advances and 
the nodes recede, this line opens inte an oval, and when the 
apogee is 90° forward of the ascending node, the apparent 
motion will be in an oval curve 12° 36' broad, from east to 
west, and 13° 18' long, from north to south, which will be 
described according to the order of the signs in each 
lunation. As the line of apsides advances in the orbit, this 
oval contracts in width, and finally becomes a righi line, or 
rather a great circle, 18 degrees in length (nearly at right 
angles to the former line or great circle) which is then de- 
scribed in every lunation. This great circle again becomes 
ofan oval form as the apogee advances farther in the orbit, 
and when the apogee is 270° from the moon’s ascending 
node, it again becomes an oval 12° 36 broad from east to 
west, and 13° 18' long from north to south ; but the motion 
in this case will be contrary to the order of the signs, or 
opposite to its former motion. As the apogee advances, 
this oval contracts and it finally becomes a straight line, or 
a great circle, when the apogee and ascending node again 
coincide, and then all these motions will recommence in 
the same order. The period of this cycle of motions is 
but little short of six years. . 

The author shows how these motions may be imitated by 
a pendulum suspended from two points, on which subject 
we shall hereafter have occasion to speak in our review of 
the 52d article of this volume. 

Nos. XXXV, XXXVI, XXX VII, XXXVIII, contain 
observations of the Solar Eclipse of Sept. 17, 1811, made at 
Portland, by the Rey. I. Nichols; at Bowdoin College, 
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Brunswick, by Professor Cleveland; at Burlington College, 
by Poalennni Dean and J. Johnson, Esq. ; > and at Nantucket 
by Walter Folger, jr. Esq. 


No. XXXIX. On the Eclipse of the Sun of Sept. 17, 1811, with the 
longitudes of several places in this country, deduced from “all the observa- 
tions of the Eclipses of the Sun and Transits of Mercury and Venus, 
that have been published in the Transactions of the Royal Societies of 
Paris and London, the Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, and 


the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. By Nathaniel Bonditch, 
A. A. S. Ne. 


In addition to the observations of the eclipse of Sept. 
17, 1811, mentioned in the preceding papers, we have here 
thas made at Salem, Monticello, Washington, Williams- 
burg, New-Brunswick, New-Haven, Rutland, and New-York. 
These observations are more important, as the eclipse 
was not observed in &urope, and the observations are useful 
in determining the errours of the Lunar Tables. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bowditch’s calculation from these observations, 
the ecliptick conjunction of the sun and moon was at 6° 57: 
6",1, apparent time at Greenwich, at which time the sun’s 
longitude, by De Lambre’s tables, (Vince’s edition) was 173° 
56' 32",4, the moon’s longitude by Burg’s Tables (same edi- 
tion) was 173° 56' 44",4, their difference 12",0, represents the 
errour of the lunar tables in longitude, supposing: the sun’s 
longitude to be correct. Atthe same time the moon’s latiiude 
by Burg’s, Tables, was 56' 50",8 N. by observations of this 
eclipse 36’ 40",2, errour of the tables—10°,6. In reducing 
these observations to Greenwich, the longitude of Harvard- 
Hall, in ye University of Cambridge was used, estimating 
it at 4" 44’ 29",7, west from the Royal observatory at 
Aan as found by Mr. Bowditch from the mean of 
several observations of Solar Eclipses and Transits, made at 
Cambridge and its vicinity, the longitude of this place he 
supposes to be ‘ more accurately ascertained than that of 

‘any other place in the United States. 

Having computed the longitudes of the places where the 
eclipse of Sept. 17, 1811, was observed, Mr. Bowditch then 
calculates the longitudes of those places in America, where 
the Solar Eclipses of Aug. 5, 1766; June 24, 1778; Oct. 

, 1780; April 3, 1791; June 26, 1805, and June 16, 
1806, were observed; also those where the Transit of 
Venus of June 3, 1769, and those of Mercury of Nov. 5, 
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1743; Nov. 9, 1769; Nov. 12, 1782, and Nov. 9, 1789, 
were observed. 

At the end of this paper is given an explanation and 
demonstration of the method of computing the altitude and 
longitude of the Nonagexinal degree of the ecliptic k, pub- 
lished in the third edition of Mr. Bowditch’s Practical 

‘ Navigator.” This method is peculiarly adapted to the 
case where more than one of the phases of the eclipse are 
to be calculated, or where the operation is to be repeated 
to obtain a more accurate result. 

No. XL, contains observations of the eclipse of the sun 
of September 17, 1811, of the variation of the magnetical 
needle, and several meridian altitudes of the sun, moon, and 
stars, at Deerfield, Massachusetts, by Epaphras Hoyt. 

No. XLI, by Professor Farrar, contains a general 
description of the comet of 1811, and a regular series 
of observations from September 6th to January 8th. 
During this time, according to Professor Farrar, ‘ it 
described an arch of 132°, as seen from the earth. 
The apparent motion at first was about one degree 
per day ; its velocity increased, till it amounted to a lit- 
tle more than one degree and three fourths per day, and 
then began to decrease, and continued to decrease till it 
disappeared ; when its daily motion, as referred to the earth, 
was only about twenty minutes. It came within the circle 
of perpetual apparition about the 20th of September, and 
continued within it twenty days. It reached its greatest 
apparent northern declination, which was fifty degrees, about 
the 2d of October, and its greatest northern latitude, sixty- 
three and a half degrees, about the 17th of the same month. 
When it was first seen on the 6th of September its longi- 
tude was about eighteen degrees less than that of the sun. 
After continuing for some time at about the same distance, it 
gained upon the sun, and the 11th of September came up 
with it, and passing it arrived at its greatest elongation, fifty- 
three degrees, about the 10th of November. From this time 
it began to fall back with respect to the sun, and continued 
to approach it with an accelerated motion, tillit was at length 
lost in the twilight.’ 

The general. appearance of the comet, the remarkable 
form and length of the tail, as described by Professor Far- 
rar, are such as ev ery one will recollect. The account is 
accompanied with a drawing not very well executed. It 
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represents the head of the comet surrounded with a dark 
space of considerable extent, and exteriour to this a luminous 
arch resembling a halo. This zone of light after passing 
about half way round the comet, moves on in a rectilinear 
course, forming the two branches of the tail. The whole 
appearance was such as would arise from light reflected 
from particles of the comet’s atmosphere, driven off by the 
impulse of the solar rays, the stronger light of the envelope, 
and two branches of the tail being supposed to proceed from 
the greater depth of illuminated atmosphere in those direc- 
tions. A hollow luminous cylinder terminated by a lumi- 
nous hemispherical cap would evidently present the strong- 
est light toward the edges and the weakest in the middle, 
with a gradual variation of intensity through the intermediate 
space. This hypothesis is rendered the more probable 
from the very great extent and opacity of a comet’s atmo- 
sphere, compared with the atmospheres of the planets, as 
also from the circumstance of the smallness of the attractive 
force exerted by the comet to confine this fluid. The 
diameter of the solid body of this comet, according to Dr. 
Herschel, was only 428 miles, while that of the atmosphere 
was 507,000. The diameter of the comet of 1807 was 538 
miles, that of the atmosphere 188,680. 

The observations for determining the elements of the orbit 
of this comet, consist of the distances of several of the most 
remarkable fixed stars in its neighbourhood; taken with a 
common sextant. We are happy to learn, that the College 
is about to be provided with the means of making astronomi- 
cal observations with more facility and accuracy, that the 
Corporation have it in contemplation to erect a respectable 
observatory, and to furnish it with the best instruments. 
We are persuaded that such an establishment would add 
very much to the reputation of our beloved university, and 
contribute something toward raising the scientifick character 
of our country. 


No. XLII. Elements of the orbit of the Comet of 1811. By Nathanie} 
Bowditeh. 


This paper contains the geocentrick longitudes and lati- 
tudes of the Comet in fifty-seven observations, made at 
Cambridge, Nantucket and Salem, from September 6, 1811, 
to December 20, 1811, with an abstract of the calculation 
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of the elements of its orbit, computed by combining all 
these observations. ‘These elements are as follows :— 


Perihelion distance, 1,035131, the mean distance of the earth from 


the sun being unity. 
Time of passing the Perihelion, September 124, 45. 0' 48" mean time 


at Greenwich. 
Longitude of the Perihelion, counted on the orbit of the Comet 75° 7' 
49”. 
Longitude of the Ascending Node, ~ - - 140° 25' 46”. 
Inclination of the orbit to the Ecliptick, — - - ie oe ee 
Motion retrograde. 


The geocentrick longitudes and latitudes being computed 
by these elements, and compared with the observations, 
and the difference or errours being found, they satisfy the 
following conditions :—The swim of the errours in longitude 
and latitude for all the observations, noticing the signs is 
nothing, and the same takes place by separating the obser- 
vations into two near ly equal portions, including in one 
portion the observations from September 6, to October 17, 
and in the other, those from October 18, to December 20. 
These conditions being satisfied, the swm of all the errours 
in longitude and latitude neglecting their sians is a mini- 
mum, or less than it would be if any of the elements were 
varied from the above values, still satisfying the first men- 
tioned conditions. 'These elements were afterwards found 
to agree very nearly with those published by European 
Astronomers. 


No. XLIIL. Estimate of the height of the White Hills in New-Hamp- 
shire, By Nathaniel Bonditch. 


The White Hills are the highest mountains in New-Eng- 
land. They have been estimated, by Dr. Belknap, in his 
history of New-Hampshire, to be more than 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea: but by the barometrical obser- 
vations of Dr. Cutler and Professor Peck, computed in this 
paper, this estimate appears to be too great. The result 
of the calculations made from these observations is, that 
their height is not far from 7,000 feet above the level of the 
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No. XLIV. Method of displaying at one view all the annual cycles 
of the equation of time, in a complete revolution of the sun’s apogee. By 
lames Dean, A. M. A. A.S. Professor. 


This is done by means of a figure engraved on one of the 
plates with a moveable card attached to it, by which the 
equation of time, arising from the obliquity of the ecliptick, 
and the inequalities of the motion of the earth in its orbit, is 
shewn inasimple manner, by inspection, for any situation 
of the sun’s apogee. We shall not attempt to give a de- 
scription of this method, as it would require a reference to 
the figure. 

No. XLV, is a letter from the Reverend T. Alden, giv- 
ing an account of the effect of the electrick fluid, on a lady, 
in a house struck by lightning, in New-Jersey. The fluid 
entered at the elbow, passed up the arm, down the body, 
into the foot, from whence it escaped into the floor, tore up 
some of the boards, and went off in different directions. 
The principal object of the letter, however, is to mention 
the utility of galvanism, to remove the effects of similar 
shocks. Galvanism was applied in fifteen minutes from the 
time of her having received the shock, and though the tor- 
por occasioned by it remained for two or three days, she 
was in a week perfectly recovered. 

No. XLVI, is a communication from J.Tilden, Esq. re- 
lating to a very curious phenomenon, in the manner that 
lamprey eels are affected by human saliva. The experi- 
ment, quite familiar to the people of the country, was tried 
near the falls of Machias, where these fish adhere to the 
rocks so tenaciously, that it is dificult to remove them by 
a blow with a stone ora stick: ‘but on spitting into the 
‘water they instantly spring out of it in the greatest agita- 
‘tion.’ They appeared to be in great pain, and when they 
fell back into the water, did not resume their places, but 
floated down with the current. A small stone wet with 
saliva, and thrown into a large body of water will produce 
the same extraordinary effect on these fish. If all facts 
which are difficult to be accounted for, should be consider- 
ed incredible, this would certainly be one of the number. 
We know that the human tongue can distil gall and bitter- 
ness, that it can dry up the sources of happiness, curdle 
the blood more speedily than the bite of the Cobra di Ca- 
pello, and extinguish life itself in agony: but, these effects 
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we thought were confined to its influence on our own spe- 
cies. That the unfortunate Pelromyson marinus should 
be so affected by what passes from it, is indeed wonderful ; 
and the way in which it acts upon them certainly merits 
investigation. 

We “might, perhaps, without presumption, reproach the 
society, with having suffered such a curious fact to re- 
main so long in their possession unheeded. Mr. Tilden’s 
letter is dated in November, 1809. We think if the mem- 
bers were divided into different classes or committees, hav- 
ing separate branches confided to their particular care, that 
they would proceed with more energy and effect. If such 
an arrangement were made, so curious a fact as this com- 
municated by Mr. Tilden would not have remained, six 
years, without further inquiry. 


No. XLVII. On the variation of the magnetical needle, by Nathaniel 
Bowditch. 


The object of this paper is to prove that the variation of 
the magnetical needle in this part of the country, continues to 
decrease, in the same manner as it has done since the times 
of the earliest observations ; which is contrary to the opin- 
ion of some of our surveyors, who have supposed that a sud- 
den and very unexpected change has been observed in it, 
particularly in New-York, between the years 1804 and 
1807, where the variation was supposed by some persons to 
have increased as much as 45 minutes, but in general they have 
not taken notice of the diurnal variation, which sometimes 
exceeds even that quantity. For, by the observations made 
at Cambridge by Professor Sewall, in 1782, the variations 
changed from 6° 21' to 7° 8' in two months, and Mr. Bow- 
ditch noticed a change of 48' in the years 1811, 1812, at 
Salem. <A greater difference than this will sometimes be 
found by using different instruments, as appears by the 
observations in this paper made in April, 1810. Indeed a 
much greater difference than this was observed by the cele- 
brated Cook in one of his voyages around the world, in 
some observations made on shore, with several azimuth com- 
passes constructed with great care and expense for his use 
on that voyage. 

Mr. Bowditch observed the variation at Salem at differ- 
ent hours of the day, from April, 1810, to May, 1811, and 
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by the mean of more than five thousand observations it was 
found to be 6° 22’ 35" west. Twenty-nine years before 
that time it had been observed, in nearly the same place, 
by the late venerable President Willard, and found to be 
7° 2)W. By making an allowance of 2' for the difference of 
the situations, it appears that the annual decrease is 1’ 19", 
which is at nearly the usual rate observed many years ago. 
For, in 1708, the variation was 9° W. which, compared 
with the observations of President Willard, give nearly 
the same annual decrease. 

We have extracted from this article the following table 
of the variation for each hour of the day, deduced from the 
mean of the observations at Salem just mentioned. It 
appears from this table, that the variation at 6 H. A. M. 
was 6° 19' 1", it increased gradually till 2 P. M. when it was 
at its maximum 6° 27' 9", it then decreased till 10 H. P. M. 
when it was 6° 20' 38" 
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No. XLVIII. Description of a Cometarium, by James Dean, A.M. &c. 


This instrument is designed for a similar use to that of 
the Cometarium explained by Ferguson i in his Astronomy, 
but it is superiour, because it is capable of representing any 
degree of eccentricity, and being made with toothed-wheels, 
it is much less liable to errour than the banded instrument 
of Ferguson. We cannot easily describe this instrument 
without a scheme to refer to. 

No. XLIX, is an account of an earthquake, by the Hon. 
S. Tenney, that happened in November, 1810, and was 
most strongly felt in New-Hampshire. It furnishes ano- 
ther document for the history of earthquakes in this 
country. The noise of the reports, in the present instance, 
announced a more violent concussion, than the one which 
actually took place. ‘The trembling motion lasted about a 
minute. The author describes it a little in the style of an 
amateur, as producing a most ‘ beautiful vibration of the 
floor.’. There is no affectation in this; the earthquakes, 
though they have been numerous in the eastern states, 
have never yet occasioned much mischief, the horrour, 
therefore, which is felt at the slightest shock, by the inha- 
bitants of those countries which have been ravaged by 
them, is fortunately unknown here, though it may, perhaps, 
be apprehended from the shocks we have already received, 
that they may be more serious at a future period. 

No. L, is a communication on the same subject from 
covernour Sargent, giving a minute detail of the repeated 
shocks that took place on some parts of the River Mis- 
sissipi, at the close of 1811, and 1812. These were of 
great violence and did much damage, they were also felt 
to a great distance, though their greatest ravages were be- 
tween the Natchez and the Chickasaw Bluffs. Governour 
Sargent’s paper is accompanied with a meteorological diary, 
and is a valuable document. 

No. LI. In this memoir we have an abstract of meteoro- 
logical observations taken at Cambridge from 1790 to 18138, | 
with abr idged tables and results, ¢ giving a more complete view 
of the state of the Burometér, Thermometer, winds and 
weather, than is to be found respecting any other place in 
this country. These tables make known to us several of the 
anomalies of our climate. The Barometer, it seems, has a 
tendency to stand higher in the morning and evening than at 
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mid-day, and higher about the time of the equinones than at 
the solstices ; and the fluctuations are greater in winter than 
insummer. From a table, intended to test the influence of 
the wind on the Barometer, it appears that the greatest and 
least elevations often occur with the wind in the same 
quarter, but the greatest elevation takes place almost invari- 
ably in fair weather, and generally with the wind between 
the points of west and north, and the least elevation during 
foul weather and rain. The annual range of the Barometer 
is about two inches; that is, the variation of atmospherick 
pressure, is about one fifteenth of the whole quantity. 

The temperature of our atmosphere, according to the 
view here presented, has peculiarities still more striking. 
The annual variation of the Thermometer, frequently 
exceeds an hundred degrees, whereas in the corresponding 
latitudes of Europe, it seldom amounts to two thirds of this 
quantity. The monthly and daily variations also are very 
remarkable ; and it is worthy of notice, that while the former 
is greatest in winter and least in summer, the reverse is true 
with respect to the latter. The ordinary variation of the 
Thermometer, during the day in winter, is about eight 
degrees, in summer it is not less than twelve or thirteen 
degrees. The monthly variation, at a mean, is about fifty 
degrees in January, and about thirty-four in July. 

With regard to the hygrometrical character of our 
climate, it is a singular fact that we have more fair weather 
anda drier atmosphere, at the same time, that we have more 
rain, than is known in almost any part of Europe. We 
have ordinarily about two hundred fair days in the course 
of the year, a little more than one hundred cloudy without 
rain, and about sixty during which there is a fall of rain or 
snow. ‘The number of rainy days alone is about forty-four. 
The proportion of fair weather in the summer months is 
about one third greater than in the winter months. 

Our prevailing winds are from the west and north-west. 
{n the winter season the wind blows from this quarter more 
than half the time, and from the north-west only one third 
of the time. ‘Thence the excessive cold of our climate. 
The influence of the wind upon the temperature of the air is 
clearly shown in the last of this collection of meteorological 
lables. It exhibits the means of a number of observations, 
taken for fair weather and foul, for morning, noon, and night, 
during the winter and summer months; and so selected 
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and detached from all other circumstances, affecting the 
Thermometer, as to exhibit as fairly as could well be done, 
the simple effect of the direction of the wind. From this 
table it appears, that, during the winter in fair weather, 
the wind from the north-west is about sixteen degrees 
colder than the wind from the east and south-east. In 
summer the warmest wind is from the south-west and the 
coldest from the north-east and east. ‘The difference of 
temperature, at a mean, is about ten or twelve degrees. 

LII. On the motion of a Pendulum, suspended from two 
Points. By Nathaniel Bowditch, A.A.S. &c. 

In this paper is given the theory of the curves described 
by a pendulum suspended from éwo points. Professor Dean 
first started this subject in his investigation of the motion 
of the earth, as viewed from the moon, in article 34th of 
this volume, in which he has shewn how the great variety 
of curves described by the earth in the motion treated of by 
him, could be imitated by such a pendulum. Mr. Bowditch 
has taken up the subject in a general manner, and shewn, 
that there is an endless variety in the curves described, de- 
pending on the proportions which the different parts of the 
pendulum bear to each other. 

To give an idea of these motions, we shall describe the 
manner in which one of the experiments, mentioned in this 
work, may be repeated, and we shall modify the method a 
little, on account of not having a figure to refer to. 

A line 4 3-4 inches in length being measured on a hori- 
zontal plane, and in the direction of the meridian, its middle 
point is called the centre of the pendulum, and its extremi- 
ties the points of suspension. ‘To these points must be 
attached the ends of a small flexible thread nearly five in- 
ches in length, and the middle point of this thread is called 
the centre of the thread. ‘To this last centre, asa point of 
suspension, must be attached a regrome. of the common 
form, composed of a thread 46 1-2 inches in length, and a 
smooth leaden ball, of half an inch diameter or more. This 
constitutes one of the pendulums spoken of in this paper. 
When it remains at rest, supported by its two points of 
suspension, the respective centres of the pendulum thread 
and bal! will evidently be in the same vertical line, and in 
this experiment the distance from the centre of the pendu- 
lum to the centre of the thread is about 2-3 of an inch. If 
a small velocity be now given to the ball in the direction of 
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the plane of the meridian, it will vibrate backwards and 
forwards about the centre of the thread, like a common 
pendulum suspended from that centre, and the same will 
take place if the projection be made in the direction of the 
prime vertical, (or in an east or west direction,) only the 
vibrations will now be made about the centre of the pendu- 
lum, instead of the centre of the thread; and there is 
nothing particular in either of these motions. But this will 
not be the case if the ball is projected in an oblique direc- 
tion, as for example, in a south-west direction, for then the 
pendulum will at first vibrate backwards and forwards in 
the direction of the line of projection, then its path will 
gradually expand into an elliptical form, and at the end of 
about seventy vibrations, it will be nearly arcular, and the 
motion will be in the direction of the sun’s diurnal motion ; 
after a few more vibrations the curve will become elliptical, 
and the ellipticity will gradually decrease; till at the end of 
seventy more vibrations the curve will become nearly a 
right line ina direction at right angles to the former right 
line, that is, in the direction of the north-west and south 
east. After vibrating a few times in this way, it will again 
become elliptical, and, at the end of seventy more vibrations, 
it will be again of a circular form, but the motion will be 
in an opposite direclion to what it was before; for it will 
now be contrary to the sun’s diurnal motion. Ina few 
more vibrations the curve will again be elliptical, and at 
the end of two hundred and eighty vibrations from the com- 
mencement of the motion, it will fall into the same right 
line in which the pendulum was first projected, the cycle 
of motions will then be completed, and the pendulum will 
recommence the description of the former curves. 

In this experiment, the distance of the ball from the 
centre of the thread is much greater than the distance from 
the centre of the thread to the centre of the pendulum, the 
ratio of these quantities being as 2-3: 46 1-2, or nearly 70: I. 
It is proved in this paper, that four times the ratio of these 
two distances will nearly express the number ef vibrations 
necessary to complete the cycle of motions, so that by 
varying the ratio of these lines, we may form a pendulum, 
whose motions will be completed in any proposed number 
of vibrations. Kivery variation, in this ratio, will produce 
changes in the forms of the curves, and in the times of vi. 


bration; but it is remarkable that the distance of the two 
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points of suspension from each other may be varied at 
pleasure, without affecting either the forms of the curves 
or the times of vibration; the arcs of vibration being 
always supposed to be sufficiently small to keep the pen- 
dulum always supported upon those two points, and never 
upon one only. 

When the centre of the thread is nearly three times as 
far from the centre of the pendulum as from the centre of 
the ball, the pendulum will, fora short time, vibrate back- 
wards and forwards in a parabolick arch, (like a semi-ellipsis, ) 
this will gradually change into a curve of two branches, 
which will finally forma figure like the numerical character 
8; after a few more vibrations, the pendulum will describe 
another similar parabolick arc, but in an inverted position 
and direction, and then will recommence the description in 
a retrograde order, of the curves already passed over, till 
it falisinio the curve first described, and then the cycle of 
motions will recommence in the same order as at first. 

We shall not notice any more of these curves, and shall 
close our account of this article by observing, that a general 
method of computing the times of vibration in these curves, 
as well as their form, is given, and the whole calculation is 
made by the algebraical, or rather fluxionary calculus with 
occasional references to geometrical figures, 


No. LIV, is a memoir on the present state of the English language 
in the United States of America, with a vocabulary, containing various 
words and phrases which have been supposed to be peculiar to this 
country. By John Pickering, 4. A.S, 


[t is not our intention to enter now into an examination 
of this valuable paper, which occupies nearly one hundred 
pages, because we have been informed that Mr, Pickering 
intends to publish it again in a separate volume, with addi- 
tions. Dr. Franklin, Dr. Witherspoon, and others of less 
note, have written on this subject; but all that has hitherto 
appeared, are only hints, or desultory essays, in compari- 
son with this memoir, from which, we trust, the Academy 
will derive honour, the author credit, and the publick im- 
provement. ; 

_ The subject is very interesting, and, perhaps, more im- 
portant than many are in the habit of considering it. Lite- 
rary men should preserve the purity of a language, with the 
utmost zeal and caution; it is the sacred fire of Vesta, 
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whose extinction would be ominous if not fatal to the re- 
publick of letters. In spite of those egregious writers and 
speakers, who think, that to alter our language will promote 
our patriotism, we hope that a sound respect for the great 
standard authors of the language will so far prevail, that 
innovation and false taste will be rigidly proscribed.  In- 
deed, if this should not be done, we should despair of the 
destiny of our country, for we believe that, without any ex- 
ception to the contrary, the corruption, decay and loss of 
every language has always accompanied the decline and fall 
of every nation with whom it originated. Our relative 
condition, in this respect, might furnish some curious phi- 
losophical speculations, which we have not now room to 
pursue to their full extent. If the Roman empire, in the 
time of Augustus, or even the Antonines, had been able to 
colonize an extensive continent, and had planted with those 
colonies the seeds of learning from the metgopolis, could 
such a colony have survived the degradation of the em- 
pire? would the orations of Cicero, and the odes of Horace, 
have found admirers, and imitators in that colony after the 
decline of the parent state; or would they have accompa- 
nied the course of the latter, till all learning should have 
dwindled into the obscure quibbles of sectarian theology, 
and Greek sophistry, expressed in a barbarous phraseology, 
well suited to these subjects? It is asserted by some natu- 
ralists, that a tree cannot be prolonged by ingrafting its 
shoots, beyond a certain period, and that when the original 
stock dies, the scions, however vigorous may be the tree, 
to which they are transferred, will aiso perish. It may be 
hoped that there will be no analogy to this fact, in the fate 
of nations: we might otherwise anticipate a premature de- 
crepitude, since our parent state has already passed her 
Augustan age, and, unless the course of experience is to 
be falsified in her favour, and the seemingly inevitable ten- 
dency of human institutions to be averted; she must dete- 
riorate and perish, like the illustrious nations of antiquity, 
whom she has rivalled. If, however, by being transplanted 
here, into a virgin soil, our constitution has been renovated, 
and we are now starting in a youthful career, to proceed 
through a natural progress to maturity, and far removed 
old age, it will be a new example in the history of the 
world; the first instance in which any nation will have had 
the privilege of going through a second edition, if the stale 
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figure will be tolerated, enlarged, if not improved. It may 
be asserted without extravagance, that one of the surest 
indications of our being destined to give this fortunate ex- 
ample, will be our preserving, the energy and beauty of 
the language in all its original purity. We may, perhaps, 
now presume that our imperfections are owing to the want 
of care and cultivation, and not to the exhaustion of a worn 
out soil. The manifest tendency, and evident progress 
towards deterioration in the language in England, produced 
by a variety of causes, easily discerned, should put us 
more on our guard, and make us more rigid in referring all 
decisions on the language of our own writers, to the stand- 
ard of the great classick authors of England. Vicious 
idioms, and that jargon of language, which are invading 
their literature in every direction, have not yet reached the 
highest class of productions, though the inferiour ones are 
almost overrup with them. Historical and philosophical, 
as well as most works in belles lettres are still pure, but the 
periodical productions, particularly of the newspaper class, 
the novels and romances, much of the poetry and the 
drama, and generally all the lighter kinds of books, are 
deeply and incurably infected. We are exposed to the 
same infection from most of its sources, but generally in a 
less degree, and from some we are almost wholly exempt. 
Still we have many things to guard against, and much cor- 
rection and study to endure before we arrive at those noble 
heights of literature, that we may eventually reach, and 
where we may, in turn, erect monuments that shall be ad- 
mired by the civilized world, in the same range with those 
of the classick authors of ancient and modern learning. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Pickering, that we should 
pay particular attention to the remarks of English criticks 
on our productions, and carefully note all the innovations 
which they may point out, and where these are useless and 
awkward, as in alinost every instance they will be, we 
should denounce them without mercy. This recommenda- 
tion is more necessary, because it is ‘difficult to avoid irrita- 
tion, at the indecent and unfair remarks of many of the 
English journalists, with some of whom it has become a 
habit, on other subjects as well as language, to pollute their 
pens when any thing American is before them, with scur- 
rility and misrepresentation. Even the monstrous perver- 
sions and fancies of Mr. Barlow, which it would puzzle 
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the grammarian as much to class, as it would the naturalist 
to arrange the Sphynxes and Centaurs under the system of 
Linneus; even these, obviously individual absurdities, 
were put down against the nation at large, by the Edinburgh 
Review, from whose general character we expect manly 
and honourable treatment. 

With the greatest deference to their ancestors, we are 
not disposed blindly to submit to the writers of the present 
day in England, not only, because we cannot always expect 
justice from our contemporaries, but for another reason also, 
that they have degenerated themselves from their own 
models. We contend that we have the same privilege that 
they have, and sometimes more reason for introducing 
new terms ; at the same time we would only use this privi- 
lege with the utmost caution, and should hold the practice on 
all common occasions, more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. Tosome of the words they have introduced, 
we should cheerfully give the freedom of the republick of 
letters—accede for instance, now a common and convenient 
word, was fifty years ago considered pedantick—see also 
inimical, and others in Walker. ‘There are some of our 
words that we must contend for in turn, and maintain their 
rights because they are eminently useful, and grew, not out 
of individual! caprice, but the peculiarities of our situation. 
Such are the words, locate, girdle, and two or three others. 
We think too that we could not well spare influential, and 
subscriber ; but lengthy we can never give up. We have 
a particular affection for it, and in spite of its cisatlantick 
origin, it will obtain a footing in England, where they have 
as great or greater need of it. We feel grateful to a word 
that has so often given vent to our feelings. At least with 
us it associates, long, tedious, awkward, and half a dozen 
others, that it would be extremely inconvenient to call inte 
use every time we have occasion for them. 

We shall look forward with eagerness to a separate edition 
of Mr. Pickering’s work ; no man is better qualified for the 
undertaking, by his various knowledge, his travelled expe- 
rience, and habitual accuracy and depth of research. To 
those who know how slow and difficult it is fo mafure a 
work of this kind, the present memoir will afford a sufficient 
proof of the ability and labour of the author. 
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An Introductory Discourse, delivered before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New-York, on the fourth 
of May, 1814. By De Witt Clinton, L. L. D. Presi- 
dent of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Nen-York, &c. Nen-York; Published by David 
Longworth, at the Shakespeare Gallery. N. Van 
Riper, Print. 1815. Octavo, pp. 148. 


This discourse and tis accompaniments occupies 148 
octavo pages, closely printed with a small type; and if it 
were published in the style of modern English printing, 
with large types and wide spaces, would form a volume of 
five hundred pages. It would require a wonderful combi- 
nation of talents to do it justice, such a combination as 
we can hardly hope for, when arrived at maturity ; but 
now, being in our infancy, if we were able to treat this work 
according to the rules of art, it would be a labour in our 
cradle, that would be ominous to all monsters hereafter. 
Every subject is touched upon, literature, law, physick, 
and divinity, natural history in all its ramifications, horti- 
culture, agriculture, legislation, and political economy. 
The notes are equally miscellaneous, and embrace every 
subject from Indian fables about mammoth bones, to trans- 
lations of the piscatory eclogues of Sannazarius, by Dr. 
Mitchell. Now if all this had proceeded from a regular 
professor, we should have prepared all the weapons of 
criticism, for the perpetrator; because every man who has 
made the attempt, knows that there is little difficulty in 
accumulating a confused mass of discordant materials, and 
still less in supporting them by even as great a chaos of 
pedantry, as was exhibited in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ;’ 
but to condense learning in a discourse, with unity, simpli- 
city, and harmony—hoc opus hic labor est. A German 
toyman might carve and dress ‘Our Lady of Loretto: a 
different talent was required, to produce the Venus de 
Medicis. 'The great art is to abbreviate, polish, and refine, 
not to accumulate; which may be illustrated by the answer 
of an eminent person in this vicinity, to one of his parish- 
loners, who complained to him, that his sermons were too 


long, I know it, said he, but I have not time to make them 
shorter. 
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We have made these remarks {6 shew we were not blind 
to the defects of this performance ; that we might have a 
fairer opportunity to express our respect for the talents 
and exertions of the author, in the support of science. He, 
perhaps, may not be able, entirely, to repel the charge of 
ostentation ; but we are sincerely disposed to attribute this 
work to different motives, to a wish of exciting every class 
of his hearers, to undertake the labours before them; and 
by pointing out how much was wanted; that men of the 
most different taste and acquirements, might find, in the 
vast variety, some branch to suit them. It was, besides, a 
discourse to a new society, whose objects seem, indeed, 
too miscellaneous to admit of very great success, unless 
divided into distinct classes, and they might, perhaps, ex- 
pect that some allusion should be made to each of their 
objects. We feel too much satisfaction, when we find a 
man like Mr. Clinton, reclaimed from the ordinary routine 
of politicks ; to occupy himself in advancing the liberal and 
beneficent purposes of science and literature, not to con- 
gratulate him for his good fortune, and to hail him with 
respect. He was once a persecutor, and (as he possessed 
both talents and principle) in due time a martyr. If, with- 
out abandoning high and enlarged views of politicks, he 
will devote some of the energy and weight of his character, 
to the cause he has here espoused, ‘he will render a service 
to his state, that will be remembered, when even the names 
of the mean factions that now disgrace it, are forgotten. 

A considerable portion of this discourse, is occupied in 
the investigation of the causes, that have hitherto impeded, 
and of those which may hereafter promote learning in this 
country, particularly in the state of New-York. This is 
now a favourite topick, we shall, therefore, select some pas- 
sages from this part of the address, which will be a speci- 
men of his style, and his mode of thinking on this subject. 

‘ Ancient migrations were generally the offspring of want. 
‘ Sometimes a whole people departed for their natal soil, 
and sought for better destinies in a milder climate and a 
more prolifick land. Sometimes, when population became 
‘surchanged, and subsistence difficult, a portion of a na- 
‘tion would change its habitation: at other times, colonies 
‘ were planted for the purpose of retaining conquered coun- 
‘ tries, and checking the predatory incursions of barbarian 
‘hordes. A different principle seems to have led to the 
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first colonization of America. The discovery of this 
western world appears to have infused a new spirit into 
Europe: the imaginations of men were dazzled, with fabu- 
lous stories of dorados, or mountains of gold, and of foun- 
tains by which the human race flourished in immortal 
youth. In this land the god of wealth was supposed to 
have erected his temples, and his votaries flocked from all 
quarters to propitiate his blessings. When experience 
had sobered the distempered fancies of these adventurers, 
and had convinced them of their delusion, they still dis- 
covered that, although the precious metals were not within 
their grasp, yet that their cupidity could be amply grati- 
fied by tne abundaat products of the soil. The settlement 
of this country was thus made with a view to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth; knowledge was out of the question. The 
attachments of the emigrants, like their origin, were exotic ; 
the land of their adoption was considered as secondary 
and inferior, in every respect, to the land of their nativity ; 
and their anxious eyes were constantly directed to the 
period when they could return to their native soil laden 
with the bounties of the new world. This country was 
also planted at a time when the intellectual world was in- 
volved in cimmerian darkness. ‘Tie scholastic philosophy 
was the reigning knowledge of the times ;—a philosophy 
of words and notions, conversant oaly in logical distine- 
tions, abstractions, and subtleties ; which left real science 
wholly uncultivated to hunt after occult qualities, abstract 
notions, and objects of impertinent curiosity. This sys- 
ten, which was founded by the commentators on Aristo- 
tle, who were called profound, irrefragable, and angelic 
doctors, corrupted every department of knowledge and 
maintained its supremacy for several centuries. The sta- 
gyrite was even considered as entitled to the honours of 
an evangelist; and Melancthon complains that his ethics 
were read to the people, instead of the gospel, in sacred 
assemblies. In this great serbonian bog the human mind 
lay ingulfed, entranced, and bewildered for ages; and the 
glimmering rays of light which the peripatetic philosophy 
shed over the world, were confined to the cloister and the 
colleze. At this period this country was first settled by 
the countrymen indeed of Erasmus and of Grotius; but 
the works of Erasmus were locked up in latin ;—Grotius 


‘was scarcely known, and few of our ancestors were ac- 
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‘ quainted with the first elements of knowledge. They set- 
tled here under the auspices of a dutch west-india com- 
pany, and when the province was surrendered to the 
‘english, in 1674, no dvantages resulted to the cause of 
knowledge. Charles II. was a witty sensualist—James II. 
was a contracted bigot—William of Orange was a mere 
‘soldier. The constellation of intellectual luminaries which 
shone in the augustan age of England diffused but little 
light across the Atlantic: the two first of the Brunswick 
kings had neither knowledge themselves, nor did they 
value it in others; and with the third dynasty we mea- 
sured swords, and a severance of the empire ensued. 
‘There is something in the nature of provincial govern- 
ment which tends to engender faction, and to prevent the 
‘expansion of intellect. It inevitably creates two distinct 
‘ interests ; one regarding the colony as subservient in every 
respect to the mother country, and the other rising up in 
opposition to this assumption. ‘The governor and princi- 
pal magistrates, who derive their appointments from an 
‘ extrinsic source, feel independent of the people over whom 
‘they are placed. The operation of this principle has 
been powerfully experienced in our territorial govern- 
ments, which have been the constant theatre of intestine 
divisions ; and when the human mind is called away from 
the interest of science to aid, by its faculties, the agita- 
‘ tions of party, little can be expected from energies thus 
‘perverted and abused. ‘The annals of our colonial state 
present a continual controversy between the ministers of 
‘the crown, and the representatives of the people. What 
did the governor and judges care for a country where they 
were strangers’? where their continuance was transient; 
‘and to which they were attached by no tie that reaches 
‘the human heart. Their offices emanated from another 
‘ country ;—to that source they looked for patronage and 
‘support, to that alone their views extended ; and having 
‘ got, what Archimedes wanted, another world on which to 
‘erect their engines they governed this at pleasure. 

‘ The colonial governors were, generally speaking, little 
‘entitled torespect. They were delegated to this country 
‘not as men qualified to govern, but as men whose wants 
‘drove them into exile; not as men entitled by merit to 
‘ their high eminence, but as men who owed it to the solici- 


‘tations of powerful friends and to the influence of court 
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intrigue. Thus circumstanced and thus characterized, is 
it wonderful to find them sometimes patroling the city 
disguised in female dress; at other tines assailing the 
representatives of the people with the most virulent 
abuse, and defrauding the province by the most despica- 
ble acts of peculation; and at all times despising know- 


‘ledge and overlooking the public prosperity? Justice, 
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however, requires that we should except from this cen- 
sure Hunter and Burnet. Hunter was a man of wit, a 
correspondent of Swift, and a friend of Addison. Bur- 
net, the son of the celebrated bishop of Salisbury, was 
devoted to literature; they were the best governors that 
ever presided over the colony. 
‘The love of fame is the most active principle of our 
nature. Tio be honoured when ijiving,—to be venerated 
when dead,—is the parent source of those writings which 
have illuminated,—of those actions which have benefited 
and dezz'ed mankind. A!!! that poetry has created, that 
philosophy has discovered, that heroism has performed, 
may be principally ascribed to this exalted passion. ‘True 
it 1s, 

‘¢ When fame’s loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 

Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last ; 

And glory, | ke the piwenix ‘midst her fires, 

Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires.’ 

LORD BYRON, 

‘Yet, as long as man is susceptible of sublime emotions, 


so long will he comnit himself to this master feeling of a 
nobie nature. What would have becone of the sublime 


‘work of Milton, if he had written for the fifteen pounds 


which he received from the bookseller; and where would 
have been the writings of Bacon, if he had not aspired to 
immortal fame? “ My name and memory,”’ said this prince 
of philosophers in his will, ‘I leave io foreign nations, and 
to my own countrymen afier some time be passed over.’’ 
When with one hand he demolished the philosophy of the 
schools, and with the other erected a magrificent temple 
dedicated to truth and genuine knowledge, he was ani- 
mated in his progress, and cheered in his exertions by the 


persuasion that after ages would erect an imperishable 
monument to his fame. 
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‘ But in order that this passion may have iis full scope 
and complete operation it is not only necessary that there 
should be a proper subject, but a suitable place and an 
enlightened public. The actor, in order to act weil his 
part, must have a good theatre and a respectable audience. 
Would Demosthenes and Cicero have astonished mankind 
by their ora‘ory, if they had spoken in Sparta or in Car- 
thage ? would Addison have written his Spectators in 
Kaintschatka, or Locke his work on the Understanding at 
Madrid ? destroy the inducement to act, take away the 
capacity to judge, and annihilate the value of applause, 
and poetry sinks into dulness ; philosophy loses its power 
of research; and eloquence evaporates into froth and 
muminery. 

‘ A provincial government, like ours before the revolu- 
tion, was entirely incompetent to call in‘o activity this en- 
nobiing propensity of our nature. A small population, 
scattered over an extensive country, and composed almost 
entirely of strangers to literature; a government deriva- 
tive and dependent, without patronage and influence, and 
in hostility to the public sentiment ; a people divided into 
political and religious parties, and a parent country watch- 
ing all their movements with a stepmother’s feelings, and 
keeping down their prosperity with the arm of power, 
could not be expected to produce those literary worthies 
who have illuminated the other hemisphere. 

‘ History justifies the remark that free governments, al- 
though happier in themselves, are as oppressive to their 
provinces as despotic ones. It was a common saying in 
Greece that a free man in Sparta was the freest man; and 
a slave, the greatest slave in the world. This remark 
may be justly applied to the ancient republics which had 
provinces under their controul. The people of the parent 
country were free, and those remote were harassed with 
all kinds of exactions, borne down by the high hand of 
oppression, and under the subjection of a military despo- 
lism. ‘The colonial system of modern times is equally 
calculated to build up the mother country on the depres- 
sion of ifs colonies. That all their exports shall go to, 
and all their imports be derived {from it, is the fundamen- 
tal principle. Admitting occasional departures from this 
system, is it possible that an infant country, so bandaged 
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which is essential to the promotion and encouragement of 
literature? Accordingly we do not find in any colony of 


‘modern times any peculiar devotion to letters, or any ex- 


nw 
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traordinary progress in the cultivation of the human mind. 
The most fertile soil,—the most benign climate,—all that 
nature can produce and art can perfect, are incompetent 
io remove the benumbing effecis, which a provincial and 
dependent position operates upon the efforts of genius. 

‘ These difficulties, so embarrassing, were augmented from 
other causes. The popwaton of this colony, was derived 
from several nations. The original emigrants were dutch. 
The next in order of time were from England. The 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and the persecutions in 
the Palatinate, occasioned considerable migrations from 
France and Germany ; Scotland and Ireland also furnished 
a great accession of inhabiiants. Four different languages 
were for a long time used ; and the people were separated 
from each other by a diversity of manners and opinions, 
and strong national prejudices. How, then, was it possible 
{o combine their energies in any common effort? Two 
centuries have not entirely extinguished the lines of na- 
tional separation. The dutch and german languages are 
still spoken in some settlements. Five or six generations 
have, ina great measure, amalgamated these “discordant 
elements. National antipathies “have subsided, a national 
character has been formed, and a national physiognomy is 
supposed to be established. The triumph and general 
adoption of the english language have been the principal 
means of melting us down into one people, and of extin- 
cuishing those stubborn prejudic es and violent animosities 
which formed a wall of partition between the inhabitants 
of the same land. In a country whose population was 
thus composed, it was not to be expected that a great 
taste for literature would be considered an essential accom- 
paniment.’ 

‘Mental, in many cases, acts directly the reverse of 
corporeal vision ; and magnifies objects, not in proportion 
to their propinquity but in the ratio of their distance. This 
obliquity of the human mind springs from a variety of 
causes, and operates in a variety of directions. It inces- 
santly magnihes the talents and morals of the past, at the 
expense of the present times; and its wanderings never 
appear ina more striking view than in ils Judgments of 
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men. By its magic influence the dwarf of antiquity starts 
up into a giant ; and, like the phenomenon called the Mi- 
rage, it translates the men and the things of this earth to 
the skies. These remarks are made, not io depreciate 
those who have gone before us, bui to warn us not to 
depreciate ourselves. The panegyrics which have been 
pronounced upon ihe works of some of our predecessors 
appear strange, when we consider their writings with an 
unprejudiced mind; and, perhaps, the same observation 
may, without arrogance, be applied to many of the di- 
vines, the physicians, the jurists, and the statesmen 
whose praises have reached us through the organ of tra- 
dition, and whose memories have descended to us adorned 
with the laurels of genius: but let not this discourage ex- 
ertion :—what they are to us! many of you will deserv- 
edly be to future generations; and the pious feelings of 
posterity may cherish your worth with equal ardour and 
embalm you in their hearts with equal affection. 

‘ The spring which was given to the human mind ; the 
improvement which seminaries of education produced ; and 
the general, extensive, and augmented popularity of intel- 
lectual illumination, paved the way for those political dis- 
cussions which ushered in the american revolution, and 
finally dismembered the british empire. The study of 
the Jaw as a liberal profession, necessarily leads to inves- 
tigations with regard to the origin of government, the con- 
stitutions of states, and the objects of jurisprudence. 
The influence of this profession upon the political events 
of the times could not escape the sagacity of Burke: he 
assigns it as one of the causes of the revolution. ‘ This 
study,’’ says he, “render men acute, inquisitive, dex- 
terous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of resour- 
ces. In other countries the people, more simple and of a 
less mercurial cast, judge of an ill principle in govern- 
ment by an actual grievance: here they anticipate the 
evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance by the 
badness of the principle ; they augur misgovernment at a 
distance, and snuff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze.’’* 

‘ The statesmen who appeared at the dawn of the revo- 
lution attracted the admiration of Europe ; and the mas- 


* * Speech on conciliation with America. ’ 
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terly state papers which our state convention, and the gen- 


‘eral congress promulgated, breathed the genius of Greece 


~ # 


and the invincible spirit of Rome; and covered with glory 
the american name. ‘* When,’’ said the elder Piit, ‘“‘ when 
your lordships look at the papers transmitted us from 
America ;—when you consider their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause and wish 
to make it your own. For myself I must declare and 
avow, that in all my reading and observation,—and it has 
been my favouriie study, (I have read Thucydides, and 
have studied and admired the master states of the w orld,) 
that, for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dian of conclusion, under such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in 
preference to the general congress at Philadelphia.’ ’* 

‘ But, although there is a vast mass of knowledge spread 
over the state, yet it is, generally speaking, of “the com- 
mon kind: all know the elementary parts of instruction, 
but few know the higher branches of science; and there is 
not so much concentrated knowledge in so many individu- 
als, as in Europe. This arises from a number of causes 
which do not disparage our intellectual character, and 
which, it is to be hoped, will cease to operate after a 
short time. | 

‘In the first place we have, with scarcely any intermis- 
sion, been distracted by party spirit! in ifs bitterest forms 
of exacerbation. Our ingenuity has been employed, not 
in cultivating a vernacular literature, or in increasing the 
stock of human knowledge; but in raising up and pulling 
down the parties which agitate the community. This vio- 
lent spirit has split society asunder, has poisoned the in- 
tercourse of private life, has spread a morbid gloom over 
our literature, has infected the national taste, and has pal- 
sied the general pee . Whatever apologies may be 
made for these political discussions, by ascribing them to 
an honest difference in opinion, there can be none offered 
for the style and manner in which they are concucted. 
In re ading the classical works of the ancients we are as- 
tonished at the violations of decorum which appear in 
their most polite and accomplished authors; who fre- 
quently use expressions that no modern writer dare adopt 


** Speech on a motion to remove the troops from Boston.* 
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without the certainty of condemnation. But if we excel 
the ancients in this respect, we are far behind them in 
other branches of literary good morals. The style of our 
political writings has assumed a character of rude invec- 
tive, and unrestrained licentiousness, unparalleled in any 
other part of the world; and which has greatly tended to 
injure our national character. This has principally arisen 
from the indiscriminate applause that has been conferred 
upon certain eminent political writers. We imitate what 
we are taught to admire ; and unfortunataly we have aped 
their boldness of invectiy e, and fierceness of denunciation, 
without exhibiting those fascinations of genius, which 
operate like the cestus of Venus; conceal deformity, and 
heighten all the charms of beauty and grace. Junius 
arose in the literary, like a comet in the natural world, 
menacing pestilence and war; and denouncing, in a style 
of boldness and invective before unknown and unheard of, 
the constituted authorities of Great Britain. When we 
analyze his writings, we find no extraordinary power of 
imagination,—no uncommon extent of erudition,—no re- 
markable solidity of reasoning. His topics are few ; but 
he was master of his subjec t. . possessed, in a singu- 
lar degree, the vivida vis animi:* his conceptions were 
distinct and luminous, and he expressed them with pecu- 
liar point and sententious compression; but the polished 
keenness of his invective too often degenerated into vulgar 
scurrility. His importance was creatly enhanced by the 
mystery which surrounded his pe rson,—the panic which 
followed his denunciations,—and the celebrity which was 
‘ attached to his literary antagonists. He created a new 
‘era in political writing; his works have become the arche- 
‘type and the text book of political authors ; and every 
¢ juvenile writer, who enters the political lists, endeavours 
to bend the how of @flysses ; and, in striving to make up in 
venom what he Wants in vigour mistakes scurrility for 
satire, ribaldry Tor wit, and confounds the natron of Egy pt 
with the salt of Attica,’ 

‘The nature of our government and the constitution of 
our confederacy, are admirably adapted to promote the 
interests of science. Free governments are the native 
soil of great talents. ‘Though a republic should be bar- 
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‘barous,” says Hume, “itnecessarily, by an infallible 
operation, gives rise to law even before mankind have made 
any considerable advances in the other sciences; from law 
arises security; from security curiosity, and from curiosity 
knowledge.”* ‘That most profound political writer, whom 

[ have just quoted, with the vast volume of history before 
‘ his eyes, and aided by all the powers of an analyzing and 
investigating mind, has laid down the following incontro- 
vertible propositions in relation to the influence of gov- 
ernment upon the arts and sciences. 

‘1. [t is impossible for the arts and sciences to arise, at 
first, among any people unless that people enjoy the bles- 
sing of a free government. 

‘2. Nothing is more favourable to the rise of polite- 
‘ness, and learning, than a number of neighbouring and 
‘independent states connected together by commerce and 
‘ policy. 

‘3. Though the only proper nursery for these valua- 
‘bie plants be a free government, yet may they be trans- 
‘planted into any government; and a republic is most 
‘ favourable to the growth of the sciences, a civilized mon- 
‘archy to that of the polite arts. 

‘ Although this was published more than half a century 
‘ago, yet it suits our situation so precisely that one would 
‘ suppose the writer had the United States fully in his, view. 
‘Perhaps the flourishing condition of the literature of Eu- 
‘ rope is, in a great degree, owing to the division of that con- 
‘ tinent into a number of independent states. Each capital 
‘is a place where letters are encouraged, and the different 
‘ governments vie with each other in rewarding the effusions 
‘ of genius ; butif CharlesV., Lewis XIV., or Napoleon, had 
‘ succeeded in establishing an universal monarchy the dark 
‘ages of gothic barbarity would have revisited mankind. 
‘Thus, under the direction of an all-wise and beneficent 
‘God, the half-civilized serf of Russia has become the 
‘unconscious guardian and protector of knowledge. The 
‘small country of Attica, not so large as Long-Island, can 
‘never be contemplated without the mingled emotions of 
‘veneration and sorrow. ‘ Ab Athenis enim humanitas, 
‘ doctrina, religio, fruges, jura, leges, orte, atque in omnes 
‘terras distributa, putantur.”? “It is acknowledged,” said 
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‘ Cicero, “that literature, polite arts, religion, agriculture, 
‘laws, and social rights, originated in Athens and were 
‘ thence distributed over all nations.”? The fertility of the 
‘soil, the excellence of the climate, the freedom of the 
* government, and the enterprising spirit of the people, must 
‘ have cooperated in producing this transcendent and pre- 
‘eminent state of human exaltation. And if a comparison 
* was instituted in those respects, between that country and 
‘ours, in what important part would we be deficient ? 

‘ We are, perhaps, more favoured in another point of 
‘view. Attica was peopled from Egypt; but we can boast 
‘of our descent from a superior stock. I speak not of 
‘families or dynasties ; I refer to our origin from those na- 
‘tions where civilization, knowledge, and refinement have 
‘ erected their empire ; and where human nature has attained 
‘its greatest perfection. Annihilate Holland, Great Bri- 
‘tain, Ireland, France, and Germany, and what would be- 
‘come of civilized man? this country, young as itis, would 
‘ be the great Atlas remaining to support the dignity of the 
‘ world: and perhaps our mingled descent from various na- 
‘ tions may have a benign influence upon genius. We per- 
‘ ceive the improving effects of an analogous state upon 
‘ vegetables and inferior animals. The extraordinary cha- 
‘racters which the United States have produced may be, 
‘in some measure, ascribed to the mixed blood of so many 
‘nations flowing in our veins; and it may be confidently 
‘ predicted that the operation of causes, acting with irre- 
‘ sistible effect, willcarry in this country all the improva- 
‘ ble faculties of human nature to the highest state of per- 
‘ fection.’ 

In page 31, speaking of serpents, he remarks that ‘the 
‘rattlesnake, not being able to exist in the neighbourhood of 
‘swine, has fled from the cultivated country.’ That the 
rattlesnake has left the country is generally true; but there 
are some exceptions in this part of it at least; we recollect 
that two rattlesnakes were taken alive, only five miles from 
Boston a few years since, and that others have been occa- 
sionally killed in the same neighbourhood. In page 36, 
speaking of that destructive disease, consumption, he gives 
some extracts from the bills of mortality to shew the extent 
of its ravages. It is also a general opinion that it is much 
more frequent than formerly. May this not be owning to 
variations in the medical nomenclature? Do not seme dis- 
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orders, that terminate in a short and rapid consumption, pass 
by this last name, though only the consequence and closing 
form in other diseases; at least these bills of mortality 
are too much at variance with each other to be taken as an 
authority. For instance, Mr. Clinton cites the return of 
1813, which gives the following result in four towns. In 
Boston the deaths by consumption amount to about one 
fourth of the whole number; in New Haven, the same year, 
to one-ninth ; in New York, to one-fourth ; in Philadelphia, 
to one-eleventh. Now it cannot be true that there is such 
a great disproportion between the deaths by this disorder 
in Boston and New York, and those in New Haven and 
Philadelphia. 

We heartily echo the wish in the concluding paragraph, 
though the association of facts, (one of which is not invaria- 
bly true, that of the precious metals,) may be considered 
as partaking too much of fancy. 

‘ History and observation justify the remark that while 
‘the movements of conquest have been from the north to 
‘the south, and the course of the precious metals from the 
‘west to the east; that the progress of the ocean and of 
‘ the atmosphere, of the arts and sciences, and of the civil- 
‘ ization of the human species, has been froin the rising to 
‘ the setting sun: and, according to the uniform experience 
‘ of mankind, we have every reason to believe that our 
‘country will be the chosen seat, and favourite abode, of 
‘learning and science. May this association be a humble 
‘ instrument in paving the way for this sublime result ; and 
‘may pesterity describe its origin, its progress, and its ma- 
‘ turity, by adopting, with a small variation, the language of 
* the roman bard: 


‘** Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo : 

* Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 

‘ Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.’’ 
* Hiner, lib. iv.’ 


‘ It grew strong by exertion, and acquired strength in its 
* progress : small at first, through diffidence, it soon sprung 


‘up into the sky, spread over the earth, and hid its tower- 
ing head in the heavens.’ 
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(ruy Mannering ; or the Astrologer. By the author of 
‘ Waverley.’ 


‘’ Tis said that words and signs have power 
O’er sprites in planetary hour ; 
But scarce J praise their ventrous part, 
Who tamper with such dangerous art. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


Three volumes in two. First American edition. Boston, 
published by West and Richardson, No. 75 Cornhill, 
and Eastburn, Kirk, and Co. Nen-York. T. W. 
White, printer, 1815. 


Tuts novel, by the author of Waverley, bears marks of 
the same hand, and, as in the title page of the present work 
there is an extract from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, it 
was a delicate way of informing the publick, that they were 
under a mistake in attributing the former one to Walter 


Scott. Still there is a minuteness, and fidelity in descrip-. 


tion, of many scenes of nature of no extraordinary occur- 
rence, that are highly picturesque, and seem, though in 
prose, related to some of Mr. Scott’s descriptions in verse. 
To describe grand and striking scenery is less difficult, 
than to excite our interest, by painting those frequent 
appearances, which we are apt to pass over without obser- 
vation. This course also will be a sure test of good taste, 
and accurate judgment, if such selections of familiar 
scenes are made without appearing insipid or vulgar. 

As it is almost universal to compare an author with himself, 
to estimate one of his efforts by another, most persons will 
give their opinion on the relative merits of Waverley and 
Guy Mannering. We find some difficulty in saying which 
we prefer ®n the whole. A work superiour to either, might 
have been formed by condensing the power of both into one 
effort. In Waverley the superiour characters are conceived 
with the most force and originality, and drawn with most 
skill and effect. ‘The contrary is true of Guy Mannering. 
There is nothing remarkable or even interesting in the higher 
characters, they are quite of an ordinary class, but true to 
nature however, and making a respectable figure in the 
dialogue ; all the spirit and originality is concentred in the 
inferiour characters, who are indeed the most important in 
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the conduct of the story, and the principal agents in bring- 
ing about its denouement. There are four of these, Meg 
Merrilies, a gypsey, Dominie Sampson, a Scotch school- 
master and family tutor, Dirk Hatteraick, a Dutch smug- 
gler, and Dandic Dinmont, a Scotch farmer. Their rank 
may be taken in the order they here stand. Meg, is 
evidently and deservedly the favourite, though she is briefly 
described by the Dominie, as being ‘harlot, gy psey, witch and 
thief.” The Dominie is the portrait of an individual rather 
than aspecies: contrary to most other pedants, he is made to 
be very silent, and bis character must be got from the whole 
book, rather than from any particular situation. There is 
hardly one insulated description, which would give the idea 
of him as a whole, that results from reading the novel 
through. Hatteraick is a smuggler and pirate, delineated 
with energy and fidelity. Dinmont, a Scotch farmer, 
brawny, honest, generous and humane. ; There are besides 
two lawyers, Glossin, a villain, and counsellor Pleydell, an 
estimable barrister, and who is drawn with something of that 
peculiarity and accuracy, that strikes us as being a portrait 
from real life. We do not know if it be refining too far to 
say, that, independently, of the minute acquaintance with 
the forms and language of law, which is shown in both these 
novels, that they are written by a lawyer, because in the pre- 
sent performance, Glossin, who is one of the main characters, 
and painted as the blackest scoundrel, is made so, entirely 
from his bad nature, and does not owe his villainy at all to 
the habits of his profession, to which common writers would 
certainly have attributed it wholly, or at least in part. There 
are here and there remarks interspersed on the profession of 
the law, that are marked with sound sense and just observa- 
tion, as well as wit and vivacity. 

The period of time taken for the action was between 
thirty and forty years since, as in one place mention is 
made of ‘this weary American war.’ The outline of the 
story, is briefly as follows: Guy Mannering, a young 
Englishman, after leaving the University of Oxford, made a 
tour into the north of England, and extended his ride into 
the borders of Scotland. Being there benighted one eve- 
ning in a dreary country, he, after much toil and trouble, 
reached the dwelling of a Scotch Laird, whose modern man- 
sion, on the sea shore, was built immediately under the 
ruins of the gloomy Castle of his ancestors, who had, in an- 
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eient times, held large possessions; that different events had 
curtailed into a moderate patrimony, now held by Godfrey 
Bertram, a feeble inefficient character, whose affairs were 
managed by a knavish attorney, called Glossin. His family 
consisted only of his wife, ahd an inmate called Dominie 
Sampson. Guy Mannering arrived at his house on the very 
evening that his lady brought him an heir to his estate. 
Meg Merrillies, a gypsey, who was a visiter occasionally, a 
gang of her tribe being hutted on. the estate of Ellangowan, 
came in on the same evening to prepare a charm in favour 
of the new-born infant. The Laird, in a jesting humour, 
told her that they could do without her as the stranger 
present was a student of Oxford, that could tell fortunes 
by the stars. Mannering, who had paid some attention to 
the vain science of Astrology, entered immediately into the 
joke, and began an astrological conversation, which the 
Dominie took seriously, and confounded Meg, and the Laird 
too in the end, by his parade of learning. Mannering cast 
the boy’s nativity and found that he would be exposed to 
great danger on the completion ef his fifth, his tenth and 
twenty-first year; he gave the calculation to the father, on 
condition that he should not open the sealed paper that con- 
tained it till the infant had completed his fifth year. The 
day after he took his departure ; and he does not appear on 
the stage again till many years afterwards. Mr. Bertram, 
soon after the birth of the child is made a magistrate, and 
begins to clear the village of vagrants, and his estate of the 
gypsies. This was attended with serious consequences to 
him. An excise officer, who had become intimate with the 
Laird of Ellangowan, while in riding to witness the result of 
a contest between Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger and a sloop of 
war, met the boy walking with his tutor, the child entreated 
him to take him up ; this he did and rode on. Not coming 
back at evening, great confusion ensued, search was made, 
Kennedy, the excise officer, was found murdered on the sea- 
shore, and no trace of the child could be discovered, this 
happened on his fifth birth-day. This calamitousinews be- 
ing suddenly communicated at the mansion, Mrs. Bertram, 
who was then near lying-in, was taken ill at the shock, and 
the same evening Mr. Bertram became the father of a 
daughter, and a widewer. An interruption of the story for 
seventeen years now ensues ; Guy Mannering had married, 
cone to India, commanded a regiment, and acquired a for: 
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tune there. A young officer in his regiment, who was inti- 
mate in his family, and in love with his daughter, unknown 
to the father, but with the approbation of the mother, exci- 
ted the jealousy of Mannering, who suspected that his 
attentions were directed to his wife, he challenged him, they 
fought, the young officer fell, Mannering thought he had 
killed him; his wife died, and he returned with his daugh- 
ter to England. When he next appears, it is at the mo- 
ment that Glossin having, by his iniquitous practices, got 
possession of -the Laird’s property, his furniture and estate 
were to be sold by auction, and he driven away with his 
daughter, a young woman of seventeen, and the faithful 
Dominie. The young officer, having recovered from his 
wounds, and obtained promoiion, returned to England to 
seek Miss Mannering, who was established near the domain 
of Ellangowan. Afier a great variety of incidents, which 
are made highly interesting, the denoeument is brought 
about; the young officer whom Mannering supposed he had 
killed, is the child of Bertram, Laird of Ellangowan, whose 
life had been saved by Meg. In revealing the plot, she is 
shot by Hatteraick, who is secured and taken to prison, 
where * murders Glossin, who had been his accomplice, 
and then hangs himself; young Bertram is recognized, 
reconciled to Mannering, and united to Miss Mannering. 

We shall now select some passages from different parts 
of the work, which will give an idea of the principal 
characters in the novel, and the author’s powers of descrip- 
tion. The two first extracts describe Meg Merrilies, for 
she is never introduced without a description of her ap- 
pearance. On the evening of Mannering’s arrival at Ellan- 
gowan he first beholds the gypsey. 

‘ Here the desultory and long narrative of the Laird of 
‘ Eilangowan was interrupted by the voice of some one 
‘ ascending the stairs from the kitchen story, and singing at 
‘ full pitch of voice. The high notes were too shrill for a 
‘ man, the low seemed too deep for a woman. The words, 


‘as far as Mannering could distinguish them, seemed to run 
‘ thus: 


‘Canny moment, lucky fit ; 

‘Is the lady lighter yet ? 

* Be it lad, or be it lass, 

‘ Sign wi’ cross, aad sain wi’ mass. 
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‘<< Tt’s Meg Merrilies, the gypsey, as sure as I am a 
‘ sinner,” said Mr. Bertram. The Dominie groaned deeply, 
uncrossed his legs, drew in the huge splay foot which his 
former posture had extended, placed it perpendicular, 
and stretched the other limb over it instead, puffing out 
between whiles huge volumes of tobacco smoke. ‘ What 
needs ye groan, Dominie? Iam sure Meg’s sangs do nae 
harm.”’ 

* “ Nor good neither,’’ answered Dominie Sampson, in 
a voice whose untunable harshness corresponded with the 
awkwardness of his figure’ They were the first words 
which Mannering had heard him speak ; and as he had 
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‘drinking, moving, and smoking automaton would perform i] 
‘ the part of speaking, he was a good deal diverted with the 4h 
‘ harsh timber tones which issued from him. But at this ‘ 
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moment the door opened, and Meg Merrilies entered. 
‘Her appearance made Mannering start. She was full 
six feet high, wore a man’s great-coat over the rest of her 
dress, had in her hand a goodly sloe-thorn cudgel, and in 
all points of equipment, except her petticoats, seemed 
‘rather masculine than feminine. Her dark elf-locks shot 
‘ out like the snakes of the gorgon, between an old-fashioned 
bonnet called a Bongrace, heightening the singular effect 
‘of her strong and weather-beaten features, which they 
‘ partly shadowed, while her eye had a wild roll that indi- 
‘cated something like real or affected insanity.’ 

The next day Mannering sees her in a room of the ruined 
castle, spinning a mystick skein of thread to ascertain the 
fortune of the child. 

‘ She sat upon a broken corner-stone in the angle of a 
‘ paved apartment, part of which she had swept clean to 
‘afford a smooth space for the evolutions of her spindle. 
‘ A strong sunbeam, through a lofty and narrow window, 
‘ fell upon her wild dress and features, and afforded her | 
‘ light for her occupation; the rest of the apartment was “a 
‘very gloomy. Equipt in a habit which mingled the 
‘ national dress of the Scottish common people with some- 
‘ thing of an eastern costume, she spuna thread, drawn from . 
‘ wool of three different colours, black, white and grey, by | 
‘ assistance of those ancient implements of housewifery now } 
‘almost banished from the land, the distaff and spindle. uy 
As she spun, she sung what seemed to be a charm.’ : 
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After her work was ended Dirk Hatteraick comes in 
search of the witch to bless his vessel as he is going to sea; 
he is thus described: 

‘ Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, when a 
‘ voice, hoarse as the waves with which it mingled, halloo’d 
‘twice, and with increasing impatience—“ Meg, Meg Mer- 
‘ rilies !—Gypsey—hag—tousand deyvils !” 

‘ « T am coming, I am coming, captain,’’ answered Meg, 
‘and in a moment or two the impatient Commander whom 
‘she addressed made his appearance from the broken parts 
‘ of the ruins. 

‘ He was apparently a seafaring man, rather under the 
‘ middle size, and with a countenance bronzed by a thou- 
‘sand conflicts with the north-east wind. His frame was 
‘ prodigiously muscular, strong, and thick-set; so that it 
‘seemed as if a man of much greater height would have 
‘ been an inadequate match in any close personal conflict. 
‘ He was hard-favored, and, which was worse, his face bore 
‘ nothing of the insouciance, the careless frolicsome jollity 
‘ and vacant curiosity of a sailor on shore. These qualities, 
‘ perhaps, as much as any others, contribute to the high 
‘ popularity of our seamen, and the general good inclination 
‘ which our society expresses towards them. Their gal- 
‘ Jantry, courage, and hardihood are qualities which excite 
‘ reverence, and perhaps rather humble pacific landsmen in 
‘ their presence ; and neither respect, nor a sense of humili- 
‘ ation, are feelings easily combined with a familiar fondness 
‘ towards those who inspire them. But the boyish frolics, 
‘ the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting mirth of a sailor 
‘ when enjoying himself on shore, temper the most formida- 
‘ ble points of his character. ‘There was nothing like these 
‘inthis man’s face; on the contrary, asurly and even savage 
‘scowl appeared to darken features which would have 
‘ been harsh and unpleasant under any expression or modi- 
‘ fication.’ | 

A short dialogue takes place between the parties, when 
his character is thus further described. 

‘There was a mixture of impudence, hardihood, and 
‘ suspicious fear about this man, which was expressibly 
‘ disgusting. His manners were those of a ruffian, con- 
‘ scious of the suspicion attending his character, yet aiming 
‘ to bear it down by the affectation of a careless and hardy 
‘familiarity. Mannering briefly rejected his proffered 
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‘civilities ; and, after a surly good morning, he retired with 
the gypsey to that part of the ruins from which he had 

‘first made his appearance. A very narrow staircase here 

‘descended to the beach, intended probably for the con- 
‘venience of the garrison during a siege. By this stair, the 
" couple, equally amiable in appearance e, and respectable 
a profession, descended to the sea side. ‘The soi-disant 

" Captaii ) embarked in a small boat with two men who appear- 

‘ed to wait for him, and the gypsey remained on the shore, 
‘reciting or singing, and gesticulating with great vehe- 
* mence.’ 

Meg is again portrayed with strong effect, when she and 
her tribe are driven by the Laird from his estate, which he 
effected by violence, unroofing and taking out the doors 
and windows of the cottages in which they lived, He had 
rode to a distance that day to avoid seeing them, but on his 
return met the whole group on their march. He had at- 
tempted to speak to one or two of them, but had only met 
with suilenness and defiance. When the stragglers had dis- 
appeared, 

‘His sensations were bitter enough. The race, it is 
- true, which he had thus summarily dismissed from their 

‘ancient place of refuge, was idle and vicious ; but had he 
‘endeavoured to render them otherwise ? They were not 
‘more irregular characters now, than they had been while 


‘they were admitted to consider themselves as a sort of 


‘subordinate dependants of his family ; and ought the cir- 
‘cumstance of his becoming a magistrate to have made at 
‘once sucha change in his conduct towards them? Some 
‘means of reformation ought at least to have been tried, 
‘before sending seven families at once upon the wide world, 
‘and depriving them of a degree of countenance, which 
‘withheld them at least from atrocious guilt. There was 
‘also a natural yearning of heart upon parting with so many 
‘known and familiar faces ; and to this feeling Godfrey Ber- 
‘tram was pec ullarly accessible, from the limited qualities 
‘of his mind, which sought its principal amusements among 
‘the petty objects around him. As he was about to turn 
‘his horse’s head to pursue his journey, Meg Merrilies, 
‘who had lagged be hind the troops, unexpecte dly presented 
‘herself. 
‘She was standing upon one of those high banks, which, 
fas we before notice -d, overhung the road; so that she was 
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‘placed considerably higher than Ellangowan, even though 
‘he was on horseback ; and her tall figure, relieved against 
tlie clear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural height. 
‘We have noticed, that there was in her general attire, or 
‘rather in her mode of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign 
‘costume, artfully adopted perhaps for the purpose of add- 
‘ing to the effect of her spells and predictions, or perhaps 
‘from some traditional notions respecting the dress of her 
‘ancestors. On this occasion, she had a large piece of red 
‘cotton cloth rolled about her head in the form of a turban, 
‘from beneath which her dark eyes flashed with uncommon 
‘lustre. Her long and tangled black hair fell in elf locks 
‘from the folds of this singular head gear. Her attitude 
‘was that of a sybil in frenzy , as she stretched out, in her 
‘right hand, a sapling bough which seemed just pulled. 

cc P]] be d——d,”’ said the groom, ‘if she has not been 
‘cutting the young ashes in the Dukit Park.” —The Laird 
‘made no answer, but continued to look at the figure which 
‘was thus perched above his path. 

‘« Ride your ways,” said the gypsey, “ride your ways, 
‘Laird of Eilangowan—ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram ! 
‘This day have ye quenched seven smoaking hearths— 
‘see if the fire in your ain parlour burn the blyther for that. 
‘—Ye have riven the thack off seven cottar houses—look 

‘if your ain roof-tree stand the faster.—Ye may stable your 
‘stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh—see that the hare 
‘does not couch on the hearthstane at Ellangowan.—Ride 
‘your ways, Godfrey Bertram—what do ye clowr after our 
‘folk for?—There’s thirty hearts there, that wad hae 

‘wanted bread ere ye had wanted sunkets, and spent their 
‘life-blood ere ye had scratched your finger—yes—there’s 
‘thirty yonder, from the auld wife of an hundred to the 
‘babe that was born last week, that ye have turned out o’ 
‘their bits o’ bields, to sleep with the tod and the black- 
‘cock in the muirs!—Ride your ways, Ellangowan.—Our 
‘bairns are hinging at our weary backs——look that your 
‘brow cradle at hame be the fairer spread up—not tisat I 
‘am wishing ill to little Harry, or to the babe that’s yet to 
‘be born—God forbid—and make them kind to the poor, 
‘and better folk than their father.—And now, ride e’en 
‘your ways, for these are the last words ye’ll ever hear 
“Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise that Pil 

‘ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.” 
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‘So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her hand, 
‘and flung it into the road. Margaret of Anjou, bestowing 
‘on her triumphant foes her keen-edged male-diction, could 
‘not have turned from them with a gesture more proudly 
‘contemptuous. The Laird was clearing his voice to 
‘speak, and thrusting his hand in his pocket to find half-a- 
‘crown ; the gypsey waited neither for his reply nor his do- 
‘nation, but strode down the hill to overtake the caravan. 

‘Ellangowan rode pensively home ; and it was remarka- 
‘ble that he did not mention this interview to any of his 
‘family. ‘The groom was not so reserved: he told the story 
‘at great length to a full audience in the kitchen, and con- 
‘cluded by swearing, that “if ever the devil spoke by the 
‘mouth of a woman, he had spoken by that of Meg Merillies 
‘that blessed day.” ’ 

The 13th chapter contains the meeting of Mannering 
on his return from India, when Mr. Bertram had lest his 
property by the villainy of Glossin, and was to be forced 
away from Ellangowan; the description of the auction, and 
of fhe whole scene, in which the unhappy Laird dies, is 
made with much feeling. 


‘They told me by the sentence of the law, 

‘ They had commission to seize all thy fortune.— 

* Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

* Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate, 

‘ Tumbled into a heap fer_publick sale ;— 

* There was another, making villainous jests 

* At thy undoing; he had ta’en possession 

‘ Of all thy ancient most domestick ornaments.—Otmay.’ 


‘Early next morning, Mannering mounted his horse, and, 
‘accompanied by his servant, took the road to Ellangowan. 
‘He had no need to enquire the way. A sale in the coun- 
‘try is a place of public resort and amusement, and people 
‘of various descriptions streamed to it from all quarters. 

‘ After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old towers of 
‘the ruin presented themselves in the landscape. The 
‘thoughts with what different feelings he had lost sight of 
‘them so many years before, thronged upon the mind of 
‘the traveller.—The landscape was the same; but how 
‘changed the feelings, hopes, and views, of the spectator ! 
‘Then, life and love were new, and all ihe prospect was 
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‘gilded by theirrays. And now, disappointed in affection, 
‘sated with fame, and what the world calls success, his 
‘mind goaded by biiter and repentant recollection, his best 
‘ hope was to find a retirement in which he might nurse the 
‘melancholy, that was to accompany him to his grave. 
‘« Yet why should an individual mourn over the instability 
‘of his hopes, and the vanity of his prospects? The an- 
‘cient chiefs, who erected these enormous and massive 
‘towers to be the fortress of their race, and the seat of 
‘their power, could they have dreamed the day was to 
‘come, When the last of their descendants should be expel- 
‘led, aruined wanderer, from his possessions ! But Nature’s 
‘bounties are unaltered. ‘The sun willshineas fair on these 
‘ruins, Whether the property of a stranger, or of a sordid 
‘and obscure trickster of the abused law, as when the ban- 
‘ners of the founder first waved upon their battlements.” 

‘'These reflections brought Mannering to the door of the 
‘house, which was that day open to all. He entered 
‘among others, who traversed the apartments, some to select 
‘articles for purchase, others to gratify their curiosity. 
‘'There is something melancholy in such a scene, even un- 
‘der the most favourable circumstances. ‘The confused 
‘state of the furniture, displaced for the convenience of 
‘heing easily viewed and carried off by the purchasers, is 
‘disagreeable to the eye. Those articles which, properly 
‘and decently arranged, look creditable and well assorted, 
‘have then a paltry and wretched appearance; and the 
‘apartments, siripped of all that render them commodious 
‘and handsome, have an aspect of ruin and dilapidation. It 
‘is disgusting also, to see the scenes of domestick society 
‘and seclusion thrown open to the gaze of the curious and 
‘the vulgar; to hear their coarse speculations and jests 
‘upon the fashions and furniture to which they are unaccus- 
‘tomed,—a frolicksome humour much cherisher. by the 
‘whiskey which in Scotland is always put in circulation 
‘upon such occasions. All these are ordinary effects of 
‘ such a scene as Eilangowan now presented ; but the moral 
‘ feeling, that, in this case, they indicated the total ruin of an 
‘ancient ard honourable family, gave them treble weight and 
‘ poignancy. 

‘It was some time before Colonel Mannering could. find 
‘any one disposed to answer his reiterated questions con- 
‘cerning Eilangowan himself. At length, an old maid-ser- 
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‘vant, who held her apron to her eyes as she spoke, told. 
‘him, “the Laird was something better, and they hoped 
‘he would be able to leave the house that day. Miss Lucy 
‘expected the chaise every moment, and, as the day was 
‘ fine for the time o’ year, they had carried him in his easy 
‘chair up to the green before the auld castle, to be out of 
‘the way of this unca spectacle.’’ Hither Colonel Manner- 
‘ing went in quest of lim, and soon came in sight of the 
‘little group, which consisted of four persons. ‘The ascent 
‘was steep, so that he had time to reconnoitre them as he 
‘advanced, and to consider in what mode he should make 
‘his address. 

‘Mr. Bertram, paralytick, and almost incapable of mo- 
‘ving, occupied his easy chair, attired in his night-cap, and 
‘a loose camlet coat, his feet wrapped in blankets. Behind 
‘him, with his hands crossed on the cane on which he 
‘rested, stood Dominie Sampson, whom Mannering recog- 
‘nised at once.—Time had made no change upon him, un- 
‘less that his black coat seemed more brown, and his gaunt 
‘cheeks more lank, than when Mannering last saw him. On 
‘one side of the old man was a sylphlike form—a young 
‘woman of about seventeen, whom the Colonel accounted 
‘to be his daughter. She was looking. from time to time, 
‘anxiously towards the avenue, as if expecting the post- 
‘chaise ; and between whiles busied herself in adjusting the 
‘blankets, so as to protect her father from the cold, and in 
‘answering enquiries, which he seemed to make with a cap- 
‘tious and querulous manner. She did not trust herself 
‘to look towards the Place, as it was called, although the 
‘hum of the assembled crowd must have drawn her atten- 
‘tion in that direction. ‘The fourth person of the group 
‘was a handsome and genteel young man, who seemed to 
‘share Miss Bertram’s anxiety, and her solicitude to sooth 
‘and accommodate her parent. 

‘This young man was the first who observed Colonel 
‘Mannering, and immediately stepped forward to meet him, 
‘as if politely to prevent his drawing nearer to the distress- 
‘edgroup. Mannering immediately paused and explained. 
‘“ He was,” he said, “ a stranger, to whom Mr. Bertram 
‘had formerly shewn kindness and hospitality ; he would 
‘not have intruded himself upon him at a period of distress, 
‘did it not seem to be in some degree a moment also of de- 
‘sertion; he wished merely to offer such services as might 
‘be in his power to Mr. Bertram and the young lady.” 
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‘ He then paused at a little distance from the chair. His 
‘old acquaintance gazed at him with lack-lustre eye, that 
‘intimated no tokens of recognition—the Dominie seemed 
‘too deeply sunk in distress even to observe his presence. 
‘The young man spoke aside with Miss Bertram, who ad- 
‘ vanced timidly, and thanked Mr. Mannering for his good- 
‘ness; “but,” she said, the tears gushing fast into her 
‘eyes—* her father, she fear ed, was not so much himself as 
‘to be able to remember him.”’ 

‘She then retreated towards the chair, accompanied by 
‘the Colonel.—‘“‘ Father,’ she said, *‘ this is Mr. Manner- 
‘ing, an old friend, come to enquire after you.” 

‘«¢ He’s very heartily welcome,’’—said the old man, rais- 
‘ing himself in his chair, and attempting a gesture of cour- 
‘tesy, while a gleam of hospitable satisfaction seemed to 
‘pass over his faded features ; “but, Lucy, my dear, let us 
‘go down to the house, you should not keep the gentleman 
‘here in the cold ;—Dominie, take the key ‘of the wine- 
‘cooler. Mr. a—a—- the gentleman will take something 
‘after his ride.”’— 

‘Mannering was unspeakably affected by the contrast 
‘which his recollection made between this reception and 
‘that with which he had been greeted by the same indivi- 
* dual when they last met. He could not restrain his tears, 
‘and his evident emotion at once attained him the confi- 
‘ dence of the friendless young lady. 

‘«¢ Alas!’ said she, “this is distressing even to a stran- 
‘ger ;—but it may be better for my poor father to be in this 
‘ way, than if he knew and could feel all.” 

‘ A servant in livery now came up the path, and spoke in 
‘an under tone to the young gentleman—* Mr. Charles, my 
‘lady’s wanting you yonder sadly, to bid for her for the 
‘black ebony cabinet ; and Lady Jean Devorgoil is wi’ her 
‘an a’—ye maun come away directly.” 

‘Pell them you could not find me, Tom, or, stay—say 
‘IT am looking at the horses.”’ 

* “No, no, no—” said Lucy Bertram earnestly ; “ if = 
‘ would not add to the misery of this miserable moment, 

‘ to the company directly. —This gentleman, I am sure, will 
* see us to the carriage.” 

‘<< Unquestionably, madam,” said Mannering, “ your 

‘ young friend may rely on my attention.” 
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‘« Farewell, then,’? said Mr. Charles, and whispered a 
‘ word in her ear—then ran down the steep hastily, as if not 
‘trusting his resolution at a slower pace. 

** Where’s Charles Hazlewood running,” said the inva- 
‘lid, who apparently was accustomed to his presence and 
‘attentions; “where’s Charles Hazlewood running—what 
‘takes him away now 2” 

‘« He'll return in alittle while,” said Lucy gently. 

‘The sound of voices was now heard from the ruins. 
‘The reader may remember there was a communication 
‘between the castle and the beach, up which the speakers 
‘had ascended. ‘ 

‘«* Yes—there’s plenty of shells and seaware, as you 
‘ observe—and if one inclined to build a new house, which 
‘might indeed be necessary, there’s a great deal of good 
‘hewn stone about this old dungeon for the devil here’ — 

‘ “Good God !’’ said Miss Bertram hastily to Sampson, 
‘“ ris that wretch Glossin’s voice—if my father sees him, 
‘it will kill him outright!’ 

‘ Sampson wheeled perpendicularly round, and moved 
‘with long strides to confront the attorney, as he issued 
‘from beneath the portal arch of the ruin. ‘* Avoid ye!” 
‘he said—* Avoid ye! would’st thou kill and take pos- 
* session ?”’ 

« «Come, come, Master Dominie Sampson,” answered 
‘ Glossin insolently, “if ye cannot preach in the pulpit, 
‘we'll have no preaching here. We go by the law, my 
‘ gooil friend—we leave the gospel to you.’ 

‘The very mention of this man’s name had been of late 
‘a subject of the most violent irritation to the unfortunate 
‘patient. The sound of his voice now produced an in- 
‘stantameous effect. Mr. Bertram started up without 
‘ assistance, and turned round towards him; the ghastliness 
‘ of his features, forming a strange contrast with the violence 
‘of his exclamation.—‘ Out of my sight, ye viper !—ye 
‘frozen viper, that I warmed till ye stung me !—Art thou 
‘not afraid that the walls of my father’s dwelling should fall 
‘and crush thee limb and bone ?—Are ye not afraid the 
‘ very lintels of the door of Ellangowan castle should break 
‘open and swallow you up!—Were ye not friendless,— 
‘ houseless,—pennyless,—when I took ye by the hand—and 
‘are ye not expelling me—me, and that innocent girl— 
‘ friendless, houseless, and pennyless, from the house tha‘ 
‘has sheltered us and ours for a thousand years ?”’ 
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‘ Hiad Glossin been alone, he would probably have slunk off; 
‘ but the consciousness that a stranger was present, besides 
‘ the person who came with him (a sort of land-surveyor,) de- 
termined him to resort toimpudence. ‘The task, however, 
‘was almost too hard, even for his efirontery—‘ Sir—Sir— 
‘ Mr. Bertram—Sir, you should not blame me, but your 
‘own imprudence, sir’’——-- 

‘The indignation of Mannering was mounting very high. 
‘Sir,’ he said to Glossin, “ without entering inio the 
‘merits of this controversy, I must inform you, that you 
‘ have chosen a very improper place, tinie, and presence, for 
‘it. And you will oblige me by withdrawing without more 
‘ words.”’ 

‘ Glossin being a tall, strong, muscular man, was not un- 
‘ willing rather to turn upon a stranger whom he hoped to 
‘bully, than maintain his wretched cause against his injured 
* patron—‘* I do not know who you are, sir, and I shall per- 
‘mit no man to use such d—d freedom with me.”’ 

‘ Mannering was naturally hot-tempered—his eyes flashed 
‘a dark light—he compressed his nether lip so closely that 
‘ the blood sprung, and, approaching Glossin—‘‘ Look you, 
‘ sir,” he said, “ that you do not know me is of no conse- 
‘quence. JI know you; and, if you do not instantly 
‘ descend that bank, without uttering a single syllable, by the 
‘ Heaven that is above us, you shall make but one step 
‘from the top to the bottom.”’ 

‘The commanding tone of rightful anger silenced at 
‘once the ferocity of the bully. He hesitated, turned on 
‘his heel, and, muttering something between his teeth about 
‘ unwillingness to alarm the lady, relieved them of his hate- 
‘ful company. 

‘Mrs. Mac-Candlish’s postillion, who had come up in 
‘time to hear what passed, said aloud, “If he had stuck 
‘by the way, I would have lent him a heezie, the dirty 
‘ scoundrel, as willingly as ever I pitched a boddle.” 

‘ He then stepped forward to announce that his horses 
‘ were in readiness for the invaliu and his daughter. 

‘ But they were no longer necessary. The debilitated 
‘frame of Mr. Bertram was exhausted by this last effort of 
‘indignant anger, and when he sunk again upon his chair, 
‘he expired almost without a struggle or groan. So little 
‘ alteration did the extinction of the vital spark make upon 
‘ his external appearance, that the screams of his daughter, 
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when she saw his eye fix and felt his pulse stop, first an- 


‘nounced his death to the spectators.’ 


Mannering, after the death of Bertram, had taken his 


daughter and the Dominie, to reside with him at Wood- 
bourne, an estate in the neighbourhood of Ellangowan. 
His uncle, a bishop, had died and Jeft him his library, which 
furnishes employment for the happy Dominie. 
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‘ While these matters engaged the attention of the other 
members of the Woodbourne family, Dominie Sampson 
was engaged, body and soul, in the arrangement of the 
late bishop’s library, which had been sent from Liverpool 
by sea, and conveyed by thirty or forty carts from the 
sea-port at which it was landed. Sampson’s joy at 
behoiding the ponderous contents of these chests arranged 
upon the floor of the apartment, from whence he was to 
transfer them to the shelves, baffled all description. He 
grinned like an ogre, swung his arms like the sails of a wind- 
mill, shouted “ prodigious”’ till the roof rung to his raptures. 
** He had never,” he said, ‘“ seen so many books together, 
except in the College Library ;’’ and now his dignity and 
delight in being superintendant of the collection, raised 
him, in his own opinion, almost to the rank of the aca- 
demical librarian, whom he had always regarded as the 
greatest and happiest man on earth. Neither were his 
transports diminished upon a hasty examination of the 
contents of these volumes. Some, indeed, of belles lettres, 
poems, plays, or memoirs, he tossed indignantly aside, with 
the implied censure of “ psha,”’ or ‘ frivolous;’’ but the 
greater and bulkier part of the collection bore avery different 


character. The deceased prelate, a divine of the old and 


‘ deeply-learned cast, had loaded his shelves with volumes 
‘which displayed the antique and venerable attributes so 





happily described by a modern poet, 


‘ That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 

* Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 

‘ The close-press’d leaves unclosed for many an age, 
‘The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page, 

* On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 
‘Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold 


‘ Books of theology and controversial divinity, commen- 
taries polyglots, sets of the fathers, and sermons, which 
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418 Guy Mannering. 
‘might each furnish forth ten brief discourses of modern 
é date, books of science, ancient and modern, classical 
‘authors in their best ani rarest forms; such formed 
‘the late bishop’s venerable library, and over such 
‘the eye of Dominie Sampson gloated with rapture. He 
‘entered them in the catalogue in his best running hand, 
‘forming each letter with the accuracy of a lover writing a 
‘ Valentine, and placed each individually on the destined 
‘ shelf with all the reverence which I have seen a lady pay 
‘toajar of old china. With all this zeal his labours advanced 
‘slowly. He often opened a volume when half way up the 
‘library steps, fell upon some interesting passage, and, 
‘ without shifting his inconvenient posture, continued im- 
‘mersed in the fascinating perusal until the servant pulled 
‘him by the skirts to assure hin that dinner waited. He 
‘ then repaired {to a parlour, bolted his food down his 
‘capacious throat in squares of three inches, answered aye 
‘and no at random to White ver question was asked at him, 
‘and again hurried back to the library so soon as A napkin 
‘was removed. 
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‘«* How happily the days 
‘ Of Thalaba went bye!” ’ 


Bertram’s son, who passed under the name of Brown, 
made a pedestrian excursion to Scotland to find Miss Man- 
nering, on his way he falls in company with Dinmont, 
the Scotch farmer, sees Mleg Merrillies who is much struck 
with his appearance, saves the farmer’s life when attacked 
by ruffians, passes a few days with him at his farm, and then 

takes a post-chaise to reach the \ illage, near which Miss 

Mannering resided ; on his way he is benighted, and he 
leaves the chaise, which is afterwards robbed, whep he 
neets withan adventure of the terrifick kind, that j is strongly 
described. Meg Merrillies preserves him from being mur- 
dered, gives him a purse to supply his wants; as the chaise 
was robbed in his absence, makes him promise that he 
never will reveal what he has seen that night, and that when 
she next calls epon him, in whatever situation he may be at 
the time, he will leave every thing and follow her. 


The first time Mannering sces Mr. Pleydetl, a celebrated 
advocate, gives rise to the description of an amusing scene. 
(fe arrived at the advocate’s lodgings of a Saturday 
evening, and at the same moment that Dandie Dinmont, the 
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Scotch farmer had also come to consult the same gentleman. 

After being told that he is passing the evening with some 
friends at a tavern, they proceed thither, Mannering follow- 
ing Dinmont through the crowd, till they reached the house 
which their suide told them was the tavern where they 
would find Mr. Pleydell. 

‘Dinmont descended confidently, then turned into a 
dark alley—then up a dark stair—and then into an open 
‘door. While he was whistling shrilly for the waiter, as if 
‘ he had been one of his collie- dogs, Mannering looked round 
him, and could hardly conceive Low a gentleman of a 
libe ral profession, and good society, should chuse ‘el a 
‘scene for social indulgence. Besides the miserable e 
‘trance, the house itself seemed paliry ve half ruinous. 
‘The passage in which they stood had a window to the 
close, which admitted a little light eh the day-time, 
‘and a villainous compound of smells at all times, but more 
especially towards evening. Corresponding to this win- 
dow was a borrowed light on the other side of the passage, 
‘ looking into the kitchen, which had no direct communica- 
‘tion with the free air, but received in the day-time, at 
second hand, such straggling and obscure |i cht as found 
its way: from the lane through the window opposite. At 
present the interior of the kitchen was visibie by iis own 
‘ huge fires—a sort of Pandemonium, where men and wo- 
men, half undressed, were busied in baking, broiling, 
roasting oysters, and preparing devils on the gridiron ; the 
‘mistress of the place, with her shoes slip-shod, and her 
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‘hair straggling like that of Megera from under a round- 
eared cap, toilir 1, ee receiving orders, giving them, 
‘and obeying ther all at once, seemed the mistress 


‘ enchantress of that t gloomy and fiery region. 

‘Loud and repeated bare s of laughter, from different 
‘quarters of the house proved that her Jubours were accep- 
‘table, and not unrewarded by a generous public. With 
‘some difficulty a waiter was prevaued upon to show Colo- 
‘nel Mannering and Dinmont, the room where their friend, 
‘ Jearned in the law, held his hebdomadal carousals. The 
‘scene which it exhibited, and particularly the attitude of 
‘ the counsellor himself, the principal figure therein, strnck 
‘ his two'clients with astonishment. 

‘Mr. Pleydell was a lively at 3 -lookiag gentleman, with 
fa professional shrewdness in his eye, and, generally speak- 
‘ing, a professional formality tn his manner. But this, like 
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‘his three-tailed wig and black coat, he could slip off on a 
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Saturday ev ening when surrounded by a party of jolly 
companions, and disposed for what he called his altitudes. 
Upon the present occasion, the revel had lasted since four 
o’clock, and, at length, under the direction of a vencrable 
compotator, who hed shared the sports and festivity of 
three ¢ ge nerations, the frolicksome company had begun to 
practise the ancient and now forgotten pastime of High 
Jinks. ‘This game was played in several different ways. 
Most frequently the dice were thrown by the company, 
and those upon whom the lot fell were obliged to assume 
and maintain, for a time, a certain fictitious character, or 
to repeat a cerfain number of fescennine verses in a par- 
ticular order. If they departed from the characters 
assigned, or if their memory proved treacherous in the 
repetition, they incurred forfeits, which were either com- 
pounded for by swallowing an additional bumper, or by 
paying a small sum tow ards the reckoning. At this sport 
the jovial company were closely set when Mannering 
entered the room. 

‘Mr. Counsellor Pleydell, such as we have described 
him, was enthroned, as a monarch, in an elbow-chair 
placed on the dining-table, his scratch wig on one side, 
his head crowned with a bottle-slider, his eye leering with 
an expression betwixt fun and the effects of wine, while 
his court around him resounded with such crambo scraps 


of verse as these: 


‘ Where is Gerunto now ? and what’s become of him ? 
‘ Gerunto’s dead because he could not swim, &e. &c. 


‘Such, O Themis, were anciently the sports of thy 
Scottish children! Dinmont was first in the room. He 


‘stood aghast a moment—and then exclaimed, “ It’s him, 


+ 


sure enough—Deil o’ the like o’ that Lever saw!’ 

‘At the sound at ‘Mr. Dinmont and Colonel Mannering 
wanting to speak to you, sir,’ Pleydell turned his head, 
and blushed a little when he saw the very genteel figure 
of the English stranger.—He was, however, of ar opinion 
of Falstaif, “ Out, ye villains, play out the play!” wisely 
judging it the better way to appear totaily unconcerned.-— 


‘“ Where be our guards ?”’ exclaimed this second Justi- 


nian; ‘*see ye not a stranger knight froin foreign parts 
arrived at this our court of Holy- -rood, —with our bold 
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justice, they 
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yeoman Andrew Dinmont, who has succeeded to the 
keeping of our royal flocks within the forest of Jedwood, 
where, thanks to our royal care in the administration of 
feed as safe as if they were within the 
bounds of Fife? Where be.our heralds, our pursuivants, 
our Lyon, our Marchmount, our Carrick, and our Snow- 
down ’?—Let the strangers be placed at our board, and 
rega'ed as beseemeth their quality, and this our high 
hoiiday—to-morrow we will hear their tidings.” 

“ «So piease you, my liege, to-morrow’s Sunday,” said 
one of the company. 

‘« Sunday, is it? then we will give no offence to the 
assembly of the kirk—on Monday shall be their audi- 
ence.’ 

‘Mannering, who had stood at first uncertain whether to 
advance or retreat, now resolved to enter for the moment 
into the whim of the scene, though internally fretting at 
Mac-Morlan for sending him to consult with a crack-brained 
humourist. He therefore advanced with three profound 
congees, and crared permission, to lay his credentials at 
the feet of the Scottish monarch, in order to be perused 
at his best leisure. The gravity with which he accom- 
modated himself to the humour of the moment, and the 
deep and humble inclination with which he at first 
declined, and then accepted, a seat presented by the master 
of the ceremonies, procured him three rounds of applause. 

‘«Deil hae me, if they are na a mad thegither!”’ said 
Dinmont, occupying with less ceremony a seat at the bot- 
tom of the table, ‘‘or else they hae ta’en Yule before it 
comes, and are ganging a guisarding.’ 

‘ A large glass of claret was offered to Mannering, who 
drank it to the health of the reigning monarch. “i You 
are, I presume to guess,”’ said the monarch, ‘‘ that cele- 
brated Sir Miles Mannering, so renowned in the French 
wars, and may well pronounce to us if the wines of Gas- 
cony lose their flavour in our more northern realm.”’ 
‘Mannering, agreeably flatiered by this allusion to the 
fame of his celebrated ancestor, replied, by professing 
himself only a distant relation of the prieux chevalier, and 
added, ‘‘ that in his opinion the wine was superlatively 
good.” 
©«Is ower cauld for my stomach,”’ said Dinmont, set- 
ting down the glass, (empty however.) 
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‘« We will correct that quality,’ answered King Paulus, 

the first of the name; “we have not forgotten that the 
moist and humid air of our valley of Liddle inclines to 
stronger potations.~—Seneschal, let our faithful yeoman 
have acup of brandy; it will be more germain to the 
matter.”’ 

‘« And now,’’ said Mannering, “since we have unwarily 
intruded upon your majesty at a moment of mirthful retire- 
ment, be pleased to say when you will indulge a stranger 
with an audience on these affairs of weight which have 
brought him to your northern capital.’’ 

‘The monarch opened Mac-Morlan’s letter, and running 
it hastily over, exclaimed, with his natural voice and man- 
ner, “ Lucy Bertram of Ellangowan, poor dear lassie !”’ 

‘<¢ A forfeit! a forfeit !’? exclaimed a dozen voices, * his 
majesty has forgot his kingly character.” 

<Not a whit! not a whit!” replied the king, “ I'll be 


judged by this courteous knight. May not a monarch 


love a maid of low degree? Is not King Cophetua and the 
Beggar-maid, an adjudged case in point?” 

‘ « Professional! professional !—another forfeit,”’ exclaim- 
ed the tumultuary nobility. 

‘ “ Had not our royal predecessors,’ continued the mo- 
narch, exalting his sovereign voice to drown these disaf- 
fected clamours.— “ Had they not their Jean Logies, their 
Bessie Carmichaels, their Oliphants, their Sandilands, and 
their Weirs, and shall it be dented to us even to name a 
maiden whom we delight to honour ? Nay, then, sink state 
and perish sov ereignty ! ! for, like a second Charles V -» We 
will abdicate, and seek in the private shades of life those 
pleasures which are denied to a throne.” 

‘So saying, he flung away his crown, sprung from his 
exalted station with more agility than could have been 
expected from his age, ordered lights and a wash-hand 
bason and towel, with a cup of green tea, into another 
room, and made a sign to Mannering s to accompany him. 
In less than two minutes he washed his face and hands, 
settled his wig in the glass, and, to Mannering’s great sur- 
prise, looked perfectly a different man frem the childish 
Bacchanal he had been a moment before. ‘ There are 
folks,’ he said, ‘Mr. Manneiing, before whom one should 
take care how they play the fool—because they have 
either too much malice, or too little wit, as the poet says. 
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‘'The best compliment I can pay Colonel Mannering, is to 
‘shew I am not ashamed to expose myself before him—and 
‘truly I think it is a compliment I have not spared to-night 
‘upon your good-nature. 

The next morning being Sunday, Mr. Pleydell called 
on Mannering to take him to church. We extract a para- 
graph to shew his different appearance from the evening 
before, and a remark of his on coming out of church. 

‘In the morning, while the Colonel and his most quiet 
‘and silent of all retainers, Dominie Sampson, were finish- 
‘ing the breakfast which Barnes had made and poured out, 
‘after the Dominie had scalded himself in the attempt, Mr. 
‘Pleydeli was suddenly ushered in. A_ nicely-dressed 
© bob-wi ig, upon every hair of which a zealous and careful 
‘barber had bestowed its proper allowance of powder; a 
‘ well-brushed black suit, with very clean shoes and gold 
‘buckles and stock buckle ; a manner rather reserved and 
‘ formal than intrusive, but with ali that, shewing only the 
‘formality of manner, by no means that of awkwardness ; a 
‘ countenance, the expressive and somewhat comic features 
‘of which were in complete repose ;—all shewed a being 
‘perfectly different from the choice spirit of the evening 
‘before. A glance of shrewd and piercing fire in his eye 
‘was the only marked expression which recalled the man 
‘of “Saturday at e’en.”’ 

‘<7 am come,” said he with a very polite address, “to 
‘use my regal authority in your behalf in spirituals as well 
Sas te mporals—can I accompany you to the presbyterian 
‘kirk, or episc opal meeting-house?—Tros Tyriusve, a law- 
‘yer, you know, ts of both religions, or rather I should say 
‘of both forms—or can I assist in passing the forenoon 
‘ otherwise? You'll excuse my old fashioned importunity—IE 
‘was born in a time when a Scotchman was thought inhos- 
‘ pitable if he left a guest alone a moment, except when he 
‘ slept—but I trust you will tell me at once if I intrude.’ 


‘And yet that reverend gentleman,” said Pleydell, 

c 6 ae I love for his father’s sake and his own, has 
‘ nothing of the souring or pharasaical pride which has been 
¢ imputed to some of the early fathers of the Calvinistic 
‘Kirk of Scotland. His colleague and he differ, and head 

‘different parties in the kirk, about particular points of 
‘church discipline ; but without for a moment losing per- 
sonal regard or respect for each other, or suffering malig- 
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nity to interfere in an opposition steady, constant, and 
apparently conscientious on both sides.’ 

‘« And you, Mr. Pleydell, what do you think of the 
points of difference ?” 

‘<< Why, I hope, Coionel, a plain man may go to heaven 
‘without thinking about them at all—besides, entre nous, 
‘Tam a member of the suffering and episcopal church of 
Scotland—the shadow of a shade now, and fortunately so 
—but I love to pray where my fathers pray ed before me, 
without thinking worse of the presbyterian forms, because 
sf do not affect me with the same associations.’ 

here is a scene between the Dominie and Meg Merril- 
lies, in which the contrast of the two is strongly shewn, and 
the ludicrous and the terrible, mixed up with cousiderable 
art. The former had gone one ibe. to visit the wood 
of Warroch, from which his pupil, young Bertram, had 
been mysteriously lost, many years before. Qn his 
way home, in passing a ruin on the estate of Eliangowan, 
which had the reputation of being haunted, he encountered 
the SIPSy y- 

ai hat then was his astonishment, when, on passing the 
door—that door which was supposed to have been placed 
there by one of the latter lairds of Ellangowan, to prevent 
presumptuous strangers from incurring the dangers of the 
haunted vault——that very door supposed to be always 
‘locked, and the key of which was popularly said to be 
; deposited with the presbytery—that very door opened 
suddenly, and the figure of Meg Merrillies, well known, 
though not seen for many a revolving year, was placed at 
‘once before the eyes of the startled Dominie! She stood 
‘immediately before him in the foot-path, confronting him 
‘ so absolutely, that he could not avoid her except by fairly 
‘ turning back, which his manhood prevented him from 
thinking of. 
<«T kenn’d ye wad be here,” she said, with her harsh 
and hollow voice: ‘I ken wha ye seek ; but ye maun do 
my bidding.” 

‘Get thee behind me!” said the alarmed Dominie— 
“Avoid ye!——Conjuro te, scelestisstma—nequissima— 


» spurcissima—-iniquissima—-atque miserr ima—-conjuro 
‘ te: } Y FF np 
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‘ Meg stood her ground against this tremendous volley of 
é, superlatiy es, which Sampson hawked up from the pit of 
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his stomach, and hurled at her in thunder. “Is the carl 
daft,”” she said, “wi? his glamour ?” 
‘« Conjuro,” continued the Dominie, “ adjuro, contestor, 
* atque viriliter impero tibi-!”’ 
‘«¢ What, in the name of Sathan, are ye feared for, wi’ 
‘your French gibberish, that would make a dog sick? 
‘ Listen, ye stickit stibler, to what I tell ye, or ye sall rue 
‘it whiles there’s a limb o’ye hings to anither !—'Tell Colo- 
‘nel Mannering that I ken he’s seeking me. He kens, and 


‘I ken, that the blood will be wiped out, and the lost will 
‘ be found, 





‘ And Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
* Shall meet on Ellangowan height. 


‘ Hae, there’s a letter to him ; I was gaun to send in another 
*way.—TI canna write mysell; but I hae them that will 
‘ baith write and read, and ride and rin for me. Tell him 
‘ the time’s coming now, and the wierd’s dree’d and the 
‘wheel’s turning. Bid him look at the stars as he has 
‘ looked at them before ; will ye mind a’ this ?”’ 

‘“ Assuredly,” said the Dominie, “I am dubious—for, 
‘woman, I am perturbed at thy words, and my flesh quakes 
‘ to hear thee.”’ 

‘«'They’ll do you nae ill though, and may be muckle 
* gude.”’ 

‘*« Avoid ye! I desire nae good that comes by unlawful 
‘ means.” | 

‘ « Pule-body that thou art,” said Meg, stepping up to 
‘him with a frown of indignation, that made her dark eyes 
‘ flash like lamps, from under her bent brows, “ Fule-body ! 
‘if [ meant ye wrang, could na I clod ye ower that craig 
‘and wad man ken how ye cam by your end mair than 
‘ Frank Kennedy ? Hear ye that, ye worricow ?”’ 

‘«JIn the name of all that is good,” said the Dominie, 
‘ recoiling and pointing his long pewter-headed walking cane 
‘like a javelin at the supposed sorceress, “in the name of 
‘all that is good, bide off hands! I will not be handled— 
‘ woman, stand off upon thine own proper peril !—desist, I 
‘say—I am strong—lo, I will resist!’"—Here his speech 
‘was cut short, for Meg, armed with supernatural strength, 
‘ (as the Dominie asserted) broke in upon his guard, put by 
‘a thrust which he made at her with Mis cane, and lifted 
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‘him into the vault, “as easily,”’ said he, “as I could sway 
‘a Kitchen’s atlas.” 

‘«¢ Sit doun there,’ she said, pushing the half-throttled 
‘preacher, with some violence against a broken chair, “ sit 
‘down there, and gather your wind and your senses, ye 
‘ black barrow-tram o’ the kirk that ye are—are ye fou or 
€ fasting ?”’ 

‘<< Fasting from all but sin,” answered the Dominie, who, 
‘ recovering his voice, and finding his exorcisms only served 
‘to exasperate the intractable sorceress, thought it best to 
‘ affect complaisance and submission, inwardly conning over, 
‘however, the wholesome conjurations which he durst no 
‘longer utter aloud. But as the Dominie’s brain was by 
‘no means equal to carry on two trains of ideas at the same 
‘time, a word or two of his mental exercise sometimes 
‘ escaped, and mingled with his uttered speech, in a manner 
‘ ludicrous enough, especially as the poor man shrunk him- 
‘ self together after every escape of the kind, from terror of 
‘the effect it might produce upon the irritable feelings of 
‘the witch. 

‘ Meg, in the meanwhile, went to a great black cauldron 
‘ that was boiling on a fire on the floor, and, lifting the lid, 
‘an odour was diffused through the vault, which, if the 
‘ vapours of a witch’s cauldron could in aught be trusted, 
‘ promised better things than the hell-broth which such ves- 
‘sels are usually supposed to contain. It was, in fact, the 
‘savour of a godly stew, composed of fowls, hares, par- 
‘tridges, and moor-game, boiled in a large mess with pota- 
‘ toes, onions and leeks, and, from the size of the cauldron, 
‘appeared to be prepared for half a dozen of people at 
‘least. ‘*So ye hae eat naething a’ day?” said Meg, 
heaving a large portion of this mess into a brown dish, and 
strewing it savourily with salt and pepper. 
€ 66 Nothing,’ > answered the Dominie—“ scelestissima 1— 
‘ that is—gudewife.”’ 

‘Hae then,” «aid she, placing the dish before him, 
‘  there’s what will warm your heart.” 

‘«<T do not hunger—mulefica—that is to say—Mrs. Mer- 
‘ rillies,”’ for he said unto himself, “the savour is sweet, but 
‘it hath been cooked by a Canidia, or an Ervicthoe.”’ 
°° If ye dinna eat instantly , and put some saul in ye; by 
the bread and the salt, Pll put it doun your throat wi’ the 


‘ cutty spoon, scauging as if is, and whether ye will or no. 
‘-@ape, sinner, and swallow !” 
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‘Sampson, afraid of eye of newt, and toe of frog, tigers’ 
chaudroas, and so forth, had determined not to venture ; 
but the smell of the stew was fast melting his obstinacy, 
which flowed from his chops, as it were, in streams of 
‘ water, and the witch’s threats decided hii to feed. Hun- 
ger and fear are excellent casuists. 

‘< Saul,” said Hunger, “feasted with the witch of En- 
dor.” —“ And,”’ quoth Fear, “the salt which she sprin- 
kled upon the food, sheweth plainly it is not anecromantick 
banquet, in which that seasoning never occurs.” ‘ And 
‘ besides,” says Hunger, after the first spoonfull, ‘it is 
savoury and refreshing viands.”’ 

‘ «So ye like the meat ?”’ said the hostess. 

‘« Yea,’ answered the Dominie, “and I give thee 
thanks—sceleratissima !—whichjmeans——-Mrs. Margaret.” 

‘* Aweel, eat your fill; but an ye kenn’d how it was 
gotten, ye may be wadna like it sae weel.’’ 

‘Sampson’s spoon dropped, in the act of conveying its 
‘load to his mouth. ‘There’s been mony a moon-light 
watch to bring a’ that trade thegither—the folk that are to 
eat that dinner, thought little o’ your game-laws.”’ 

‘Ts that all?” thought Sampson, resuming his spoon, 
and shovelling away manfully ; “I will not lack my food 
‘upon that argument.” 

« « Now ye maun tak a dram.”’ 

‘ «TJ will,’ quoth Sampson—“ conjuro te—that is, I thank 
‘ you heartily,’ for he thought to himseff, in for a penny, in for 
‘a pound, and he fairly drank the witches health in-a cup- 
‘full of brandy. When he had put this cope-stone upon 
‘ Meg’s good cheer, he felt, as he said, “ mightily elevated, 
‘and afraid of no evil which could befall unto him.”’ 

‘« Will ye remember my errand now?” said Meg Mer- 
‘rillies; “I ken by the cast o’ your e’e that ye’re anither 
‘man than when you cam in.” 

‘<7 will, Mrs. Margaret,’ repeated Sampson stoutly ; 
¢ J] will deliver unto him the sealed yepistle, and will add 
‘what you please to send by word of mouth.” 

¢ «Then Ill make it short,” says Meg ; “ tell him to look 
‘at the stars without fail this night, and to do what I desire 
‘ him in that letter, as he would wish 





‘That Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
‘ Should meet on Ellangowan height. 
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‘I have seen him twice when he saw na me; I ken when he 
‘ was in this country first, and I ken what’s brought him 
‘back again. Up, and to the gate! ye’re ower lang here— 
‘ follow me.” 

‘Sampson followed the sybil accordingly, who guided 
‘him about a quarter of a mile through the woods, by a 
‘shorter cut than he could have found for himself; they 
‘then entered upon the common, Meg still marching before 
‘him ata great pace, until she gained the top of a small 
‘ hillock which overhung the road. 

‘<*> Here,” she said, “stand still here. Look how the 
‘ setting sun breaks through yon cloud that’s been darken- 
‘ing the lift a’ day. See where the first stream o’ light 
‘ fa’s—it’s upon Donagild’s round tower—the auldest tower 
‘in the castle of Ellangowan—that’s no for naething—See 
‘as it’s glooming to seaward abune yon sloop in the bay— 
‘ that’s no for naething neither.—Here I stood on this very 
‘ spot,” said she, drawing herself up so as not to lose one 
‘ hair-breadth of her uncommon height, and stretching out 
‘ her long sinewy arm, and clenched hand, * Here I stood, 
‘ when J tauld the last Laird of Ellangowan what was com- 
‘ing on his house—and did that fa’ to the ground ?—na— 
¢ it hit even ower sair !—And here, where I brake the wand 
‘ of peace ower him—here I stand again—to bid God bless 
‘and prosper the just heir of Ellangowan, that will sune be 
‘brought to his ain; and the best laird he shall be that 
* Ellangowan has seen for three hundred years. Ill no live 
‘io see it, may be; but there will be mony a blithe e’e see 
‘it, though mine be closed. And now, Abel Sampson, as 
‘ever ye lo’ed the house of Ellangowan, away wi’ my mes- 
‘sage to the English Colonel, as if life and death were 
‘upon your haste !”’ 

‘So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed Domi- 
‘nie, and regained with swift and long strides, the shelter 
* of the wood from which she had issued, at the point where 
‘it most encroached upon the common. Sampson gazed 
‘after her for a moment in utter astonishment, and. then 
‘obeyed her directions, hurrying to Woodbourne, at a 
* pace very unusual for him, exclaiming three times, ‘ Pro- 
‘ digious ! prodigious ! pro-di-gi-ous !”’ ’ : 

When Bertram had been recognized, and while walking 
out with his sister and Miss Mannering, Meg came to call 
ypon him to follow her as he had promised, and brought 
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Dinmont to accompany him. In spite of the fears of the ladies 
he determined to go—their departure is described with the 
same spirit that the author always discovers when Meg is 
on the scene. 

‘He pressed his sister’s hand, and took a yet more affec- 
‘ tionate farewell of Julia with his eyes. Almost stupified 
‘with surprise and fear, the young ladies watehed with 
‘their eyes the course of Bertram, his companion, and 
‘their extraordinary guide. Her tall figure moved across 
‘ the wintry heath with steps so swift, so long, and so steady, 
‘ that she appeared rather to glide than to walk. Bertram 
‘and Dinmont, both tall men, apparently scarce equalled 
‘her in height, owing to her longer dress and high head- 
‘gear. She proceeded straight acrost the common, without 
‘turning aside to the winding path, by which passengers 
‘ avoid the inequalities and little rillis which traversed it in 
‘ different directions.—Thus the diminishing figures often 
‘ disappeared from the eye, as they dived mio such broken 
‘ ground, and again ascended te sight when they were past 
‘ the hollow. There was something frightful and unearthly, 
‘as it were, in the rapid and undeviating course which she 
‘ pursued, undeterred by any of the impediments which 
‘ usually incline a traveller from the direct path. Her way 
‘was as straight, and nearly as swift, as that of a bird 
‘through the air. At length they reached those thickets 
‘of natural wood which extended from the skirts of the 
‘common towards the glades and brook of Derncieugh, and 
‘were there lost to the view.’ 7 

Mannering, Pleydell and young Hazlewood come up, the 
girls relate the departure of Bertram with the gipay ; anid 
Hazlewood who is on horseback, goes after them. 

‘We now return to Bertram and Dinmont, who continued 
‘to follow their mysterious guide though the woods and 
‘ dingles, between the open common and the ruined hamlet 
‘of Derncleugh. As she led the way, she never looked 
‘back upon her followers, unless to chide them for loiter- 
‘ing, though the sweat, in spite of the season, poured from 
‘their brows. At other times she spoke to herself in such 
‘ broken expressions as these—‘It is to rebuild the auld 
‘ house—it is to lay the corner stone—and did I not warn 
‘ him ?—I tauld him I was born to do it, if my father’s head 
‘ had been the stepping-stone, let alone his.—L was doomed 
‘—still | kept my purpose in the cage and in the stock—I 
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was banished—l kept it in an unco land ;—I was scourged 
‘I was branded—-It lay deeper than scourge or red iron 
* could reach—and now the hour is-come.”’ 

‘ « Captain,” said Dinmont, in a half whisper, “I wish 
she binna uncanny—her words dinna seem to come in 
God’s name, or like other folk’s. Odd, they threep in our 
country that there are sic things.” 

¢« Don’t be afraid, my friend.” 

‘<< Fear’d! fient a haet care J, be she witch or devil ; it’s 
a’ ane to Dandie Dinmont.” 

‘ «“ Hold your peace, gudeman,” said Meg, looking sternly 
over her shoulder; ‘is this a time or place for you to 
speak, think ye ?” 

‘« But, my good friend,’ said Bertram, “I have no 
doubt in your g sood faith, or kindness, which I have expe- 
rienced ; but you should have some confidence | in me—I 
wish to know where you are leading me.”’ 

‘«'There’s but ae answer to that, Henry Bertram. I 
‘swore my tongue should never tell, but I never said my 
finger should never shew. Go on and meet your fortune, 
‘or turn back and Jose it—that’s a’ I hae to say.” 

‘ * Go on then,’ answered Bertram, “ I will ask no more 
* questions.” 

‘They descended into the glen about the same place 
‘where Meg had formerly parted from Bertram. She 
‘ paused an instant beneath the tall rock where he had wit- 
‘nessed the burial of a dead body, and stamped upon the 
* ground, which, notwithstanding all the care that had been 
‘taken, shewed vestiges of having been recently moved. 
* Here rests ane,” she said, “he’ll may be ‘ae neibors 
‘ sune.” 

‘She then moved up the brook until she came to the 
‘ruined hamlet, where, pausing with a look of peculiar and 
‘ softened interest before one of the gables which was still 
‘ standing, she said in a tone less abrupt, though as solemn 
* as before, ‘“ Do you see that blackened and broken end of a 
* sheeling ?—there my kettle boiled for forty years—there l 
‘hore twelve buirdly sons and daughters—where are they 
‘ now ?—where are the leaves that were on that auld ash-tree 
‘at Martinmas—the west wind has made it bare—and Pm 
‘stripped too.—Do you see that saugh tree ?—it’s but a 
‘blackened rotten stump now—lI’ve sate under it mony a 
*bony summer afternoon when it hung its gay garlands 
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* ower the poppling water.—I’ve sate there, and,” eleva- 
‘ ting her voice, “‘ ve held you on my knee, Henry Ber- 
‘tram, and sung ye sangs of the auld barons and their 
‘bloody wars—It will ne’er be green again, and Meg Merril- 
‘lies will never sing blithe sangs mair. But ye’ll no forget 
‘her, and ye’ll gar big up the auld wa’s for her sake ?—and 
‘ let somebody live there that’s ower gsude to fear them of 
‘ another warld—For if ever the dead came back amang the 
‘living, Pll be seen in this glen mony a night after these 
‘ crazed banes are in the mould.” 

‘The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with which she 
spoke these last words, with her right arm bare and ex- 
tended, her left bent and shrouded beneath the dark red 
drapery of her mantle, might have been a study worthy 
of our Siddons herself. ‘ And now,”’ she said, resuming 
at once the short, stern, and hasty tone which was most 
ordinary to lant let us to the wark—let us to the 
wark.” ” 

The gipsy led them over the same ground, where Ber- 
tram had been kidnapped when a boy, to the cav ern on the 
sea-shore, in which several scenes of the novel are laid.— 
There Hatteraick was concealed whom she meant to deliv- 
erupto them. She had given them asa signal to fall upon 
him and bind him when she said the words, the hour and 
the man are baith come. Dinmont, Hazlewood, and Ber- 
tram had followed her into the cavern, and concealed behind 
some brush-wood, were waiting the result. 

‘ The scene,independent of the peculiar moral interest and 
personal danger which attended it, had, from the effect of 
‘the light and shade upon the uncommon objects which it 
‘exhibited, an appearance emphatically dismal. The light 
in the fire-grate was the dark-red glare of charcoal in a 
state of ignition, relieved from time to time by a transient 
‘ flame of a more vivid or duskier light, as the fuel with 
‘which Dirk Hatteraick fed his fire was better or worse 
‘for his purpose. Now a dark cloud of stifling smoke rose 
‘up to the roof of the cavern, and then lighted into a 
‘ reluctant and sullen blaze, which flashed wavering up the 
pillar of smoke, and was suddenly rendered brighter and 
more lively by some drier fuel, or perhaps some splintered 
‘ fir-timber, which at once cony ioted the smoke into flame. 
‘ By such fitful irradiation, they could see, more or less dis- 
‘tinctly, the form of Hatteraick, whose savage and rugged 
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* cast of features, now rendered yet more ferocious by the 
‘ circumstances of his situation and the deep gloom of his 
‘ mind, assorted well with the ragged and broken vault, which 
*rose in a rude arch over and around him. The form of 
‘ Meg Merrillies, which stalked about him, sometimes in the 
‘light, sometimes partially obscured in the smoke or dark- 
* ness, contrasted strongly with the sitting figure of Hatteraick 
‘as he bent over the flame, and from his stationary posture 
‘ was constantly visible to the spectator, while that of the 
‘female flitted around, appearing or disappearing like a 
‘ spectre. 

‘ Bertram felt his blood boil at the sight of Hatteraick. 
‘Fie remembered him well under the name of Jansen, 
‘which the smuggler had adopted after the death of Ken- 
‘nedy, and he remembered, also, that this Jansen and his 
‘mate Brown, had been the brutal tyrants of his infancy. 
‘ Bertram knew farther, from piecing his own imperfect re- 
‘ collections with the narratives of Mannering and Pleydell, 
‘that this man was the prime agent in the act of violence 
‘which tore him from his family and country, and had ex- 
‘ posed him to so many distresses and dangers. A thousand 
‘ exasperating reflections rose within his bosom; and he 
‘could hardly refrain from rushing upon Hatteraick and 
* blowing his brains out. At the same time this would have 
‘been no safe adventure. ‘The flame, as it rose and fell, 
‘while it displayed the strong, muscular, and broad-chested 
‘ frame of the ruffian, glanced also upon two brace of pis- 
‘ tols in his belt, and upon the hilt of his cutlass: it was not 
‘to be doubted that his desperation was commensurate 
‘ with his personal strength and means of resistance. Both, 
‘indeed, were inadequate to encounter the combined power 
¢‘ of two such men as Bertram himself and his friend Din- 
‘mont, without reckoning their unexpected assistant Hazle- 
‘wood, who was unarmed, and of a slighter make; but 
‘ Bertram felt there would be neither sense nor valour in 
‘ anticipating the hangman’s office, and he considered the 
‘importance of making Hatteraick prisoner alive. He 
‘therefore repressed his indignation, and awaited what 
‘ should pass between the ruffian and his gypsey guide. 

‘«¢ And how are ye now 2” said the harsh and discordant 
‘tone of his attendant: “Said F not it would come upon 
‘you—aye, and in this very cave, where ye harboured 
‘after the deed ?” 
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‘ «< Wetter and sturm, ye hag! keep your deyvil’s mat- 
tins till they’re wanted. Have you seen Glossin ?”’ 
*« No: you’ve missed your blow, ye blood-spiller! and 


‘ye have nothing to expect from the tempter.” 


¢ 


¢ 


i 


‘<< Hagel! if I had him but by the throat !—and what 
am I to do then ?” 

‘« Do?” answered the gypsey, “ Die like a man, or be 
hanged like a dog!” 

‘“Hanged, ye hag of Satan!—the hemp’s not sown 
that shall hang me.” 

‘It’s sown, and it’s grown, and it’s heckled, and it’s 
twisted. Did I not tell ye when ye wad take away the 
boy Harry Bertram, in spite of my prayers,—did I not 
say he would come back when he had dree’d his wierd 
in foreign land till his twenty-first year ?—Did I not say 
the auld fire would burn down to a spark, and wald kindle 
again 2” 

‘ « Well, mother, you did say so; and, donner and blit- 
zen! I believe you spoke the truth—-that younker of El- 
langowan has been a rock a-head to me all my life! and 
now, with Glossin’s cursed contrivance, my crew have 
been cut off, my boats destroyed, and I dare say the 
lugger’s taken—there were not men enough to work her, 


far less to fight her—a dredge-boat might have taken her. - 


And what will the owners say ?—Hagel and sturm! I 
shall never dare go back again to Flushing.” 

‘You'll never need.” 

‘« What are you doing there, and what makes ye say 
that?” 

‘ During this dialogue, Meg was heaping some flax loosely 
together. Before an answer to his question, she dropped 
a firebrand upon the flax, which had been previously 
steeped in some spirituous liquor, for it instantly caught 
fire, and rose in a vivid pyramid of the most brilliant light 
up to the very top of the vault. As it ascended Meg an- 
swered the ruffian’s question ina firm and steady voice :-— 
‘¢ Because the Hour’s come, und the Man.”’ 

‘ At the appointed signal, Bertram and Dinmont sprung 
over the brushwood, and rushed upon Hatteraick. Ha- 
zlewood, unacquainted with their plan of assault, was an 
instant later. ‘The ruffian, who instantly saw he was be- 
trayed, turned his first vengeance on Meg Merrillies, at 
whom he discharged a pistol. She fell, with a piercing 
and dreadful ery, between the shriek of pain and the 
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‘sound of laughter, when at its highest and most suffoce- 
‘ting height. ‘I kenn’d it would be this way,” she said. 

‘ Bertram, in his haste, slipped his foot upon the uneven 
¢ rock which floored the cave; a fortunate stumble, for Hat- 
© teraick’s second bullet whistled over him with so true and 
‘steady an aim, that had he been standing upright, it must 
‘have lodged in his brain. Ere Hatteraick could draw 
‘ another pistol, Dinmont closed with him, and endeavoured 
‘by main force to pinion down his arms. Such, however, 
‘ was the wretch’s personal strength, joined to the efforts of 
‘ his despair, that, in spite of the gigantic force with which 
‘ the Borderer grappled him, he dragged Dinmont through 
‘ the blazing flax, and had well nigh succeeded in drawing a 
‘third pistol, which might have proved fatal to the honest 
‘farmer, had not Bertram, as well as Hazlewood, come to 
‘ his assistance, when, by main force, and no ordinary 
‘ exertion of it, they threw him on the ground, disarmed 
‘him, and bound him. This scuffle, though it takes up 
‘some time in the narrative, passed in less than a single 
‘minute. When he was fairly mastered, after one or two 
‘ desperate and almost convulsionary struggles, Hatteraick 
‘lay perfecily still and silent. ‘*He’s gaun to die game 
‘ony how,” said Dinmont; “ weel, I like him na the waur 
‘o’ that.” 

There is much sound sense and just observation, as well 
as vivacity in the dialogue, particularly in the scenes where 
Mr. Pleydell is introduced. There are two fragments of 
the dialogue which contain remarks on the Jaw, which we 
may cite as confirmation of this remark. 

‘Will you be able te carry this honest fellow’s cause 
‘for him?” said Mannering. 

*«< Why, I don’t know; the katile is not to the strong, 
‘but he shall come off triumphant over Jock of Dawston if 
‘wecan make it out. IT owe him something. It is the pest 
‘of our profession, that we seluom see the best side of 
‘ human nature.—People come to us with every selfish feel- 
‘ing, newly pointed and grinded ; they turn down the very 
‘ caulkers of their animosiiies and prejudice, as smiths do 
‘with horses’ shoes in a white frost.—Many a man has 
‘come to my garret yonder, that I have at first longed to 
* pitch out ai the window, and yet, at length, have discov- 
‘ered that he was only doing as I might have done in his 
* gase, being very angry, and, of course, very unreasona- 
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‘ble. I have now satisfied myself, that if our profession 
sees more of human folly and human roguery than others, 
‘it is as affording the only channel through which they can 
vent themselves. In civilized society, law is the chimney 
through which all that smoke discharges itself that used to 
circulate through the whole house, and put every one’s 
eyes out——no wonder, therefore, that the vent itself should 
‘sometimes get a little sooty.—But we will take care our 
Liddesdale-man’s cause is well conducted and well argued, 

* so all unnecessary expense will be saved—he shall have 

‘ his pine-apple at wholesale price.” ’ 


“~ 


“~ 


e 
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* * And now,” said Pleydell, ‘“‘ make out warrants of com- 

mitment for Hatteraick and Glossin until liberated in due 
course of law. Iam sorry for Glossin.”’ 

‘ « Now, I think,’ said Mannering, ‘he’s incomparably 
the least deservi ing of pity of the two. ‘The other’s a bold 
fellow, though as ‘hard a3 a flint.” 

‘4 Vorg natural, C olonel, that you should be interested 
in the ruffian and I in the knave—that’s all professional 
‘ taste—but I can tell ypu Glossin would have been a pret- 
ty lawyer, had he not had sucha turn for the roguish part 
‘of the profession.” 

‘ « Scandal would say, he might not be the worse lawyer 
‘ for that.” 

‘ «Scandal would tell a lie, then, as she usually does. 
‘Law’s like Jaudanum ; its much more easy to use it as a 
‘ quack does, than to learn to apply it like a physician.” ’ 

The denouement is extremely well brought about, and 
there are some scenes of strong interest, such, among others, 
are the interview between Glossin and Hatteraick in the ca- 
vern, and the last scene between Hatteraick and Glossin in 
the prison, in which the former murders the latter and then 
commits suicide. ‘The scene, too, where young Bertram 
first meets Glossin on his paternal state, is finely managed. 
Meg is the agent who counteracts all the plots of Glossin, 
and has the principal management in restoring Bertram to 
his rights. 

If the higher characters in this novel had been given with 
the same force as the inferiour ones, it might be safely pre- 
dicted that it would be¢éome’a permanent work. There are, 
however, considerable defects. [It must always be in some 
degree confinéél to Scotland, as so much of the dialogue is 
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in the peculiar dialect of that country ; add to this the cant 
language of the gypsies and smugglers, and the low Dutch 
of Dirk Hatteraick, and a great part of the dialogue must 
be mere gibberish to the majority of readers, without a glos- 
sary—Besides all the unintelligible words from these sour- 
ces, the author has ventured on coining one or two new ones. 
Appetising, from the French appetisant, is a convenient 
term, but it is not English—and there is an instance of the 
modern fashion of making all substantives plural, which only 
adds to the hissing sound of the language, without any in- 
crease of force ; the word is, neatnesses, which is absolutely 
barbarous. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNALS. 
CAMBRIDGE, BY PRoressoR FARRAR. 

JUNE, 1815. 

oll Barometer. | Thermometer. | Face of Sky. | Winds. 
= = a =leliel-4 = = = 
mid 2 poe” be bartels t <@ bal << = 
am) ~ nN a ~ I unio ~ o ~ oO 
1 | 30.15 | 30.13 | 30.16 | 52 | 65 | 52 | Clo. | Fair E. i 
2 | 30.06 | 29.97 | 29.94 | 63 | 65 | 64] Clo. | Clo. E.2 S.E.2 
3 | 29.80 | 29.77 | 29.86 3 | 701 571 Clo. | Fair S.E.2 
4} 30.03 | 30.04 | 30.01 | 57 | 71 | 57 | Fair | Fair | W. W. 
5 | 30.02 | 30.01 | 29.98 | 56 54} Fair | Clo. N.E. S.E. 
6 | 29.93 | 29.79 | 29.82 | 55 | 73 | 53 | Clo. | Clo. E.2 E.1 
7 | 29.82 | 29.75 | 29.70 | 56 | 69 | 55 | Clo. | Clo. S. W. 
8 | 29.72 | 29 69 | 29.69 | 55 | 69 | 52 | Clo. | Fair | S.W. W. 
9 | 29.73 | 29.72 | 29.90 | 55 | 74 | 58 1 Clo. W. $.2 
10 | 30.60 | 30.04 | 30.08 | 56} 74 | 58 | Clo. | Clo. N. WW. 
11 | 30.21 | 30.17 | 30.18 | 57 | 84 | 63] Fair | Fair Ww. Ww. 
12 | 30.21 | 30.16 | 30.14 | 67 | 851 60] Fair | Clo. | S.W. W. 
13 | 30.13 | 29.99 | 29.98 | 63 | 84 | 67 | Clo. | Clo. S.W. S.2 
14 | 30.14 | 30.20 | 30.19 | 57 | 73 | 551] Fair | Fair W. WwW. 
15 | 30.19 | 30.08 | 30.04 | 55 | 81 | 57 | Fair | Fair W. Ww. 
16 | 29.92 | 29.79 | 28.70 | 63 | 83 | 67 | Clo. | Clo. | S.W.2 | S.W.2 
17 | 29.68 | 29.67 | 29.82 | 69 | 88 | 66 | Clo. | Fair Ww. Ww. 
18 | 30.03 | 30.03 | 30.16 | 67 | 84 | 62 | Fair | Clo. W. Ww. 
19 | 30.22 | 30.04 | 29.79 | 62 | 72 | 70 | Clo. | Clo. E. W.2 
20 | 29.67 | 29.67 | 29.78 | 73 | 91] 73 | Fair | Fair W.2 W.t 
21 | 29.92 | 30.09 | 30.05 | 70 | 86 | 72 | Fair | Fair | W.1 S.W:1 
22 | 29.85 | 29.83 | 29.76 | 68 | 87 | 72 | Fair | Clo. | S.W.1 S.W. 
23 | 29.75 | 29.76 | 29.87 | 66 | 79 | 60 | Fair | Clo. W.1 Ww. 
24 | 29.93 | 30.02 | 30.05 | 62 | 73 | 56 | Fair | Fair | N.W.1 | S.W.1 
25 | 30.12 | 30.09 | 30.07 | 60 | 82 | 58 | Fair | Fair | W.1 W. 
26 | 30.03 | 30.04 | 30.00 | 57 | 69 | 58 | Clo. | Clo. N. xa 
27 | 30.02 | 30.02 | 29.91 | 57 | 82 | 60] Clo Fair S.E. Ww. 
28 | 29.94 | 29.91 | 29.98 | 63 | 85 | 71 | Clo. | Clo. W, W. 
29 | 29.98 | 30.01 | 30.02 | 70 | 91 | 78 | Fair | Clo. Ww. Ww. 
30 | 30.15 | 30.15 | 30.08 | 69 | 82 | 641 Fair | Clo. E. E.1 
| 30.22 | 30.17 | 30.19 | 75 | 91 |73 Greatest. 
| 29.973 | 29.954 | 29.987 | 63.4|77.3|61.4 Mean. 
| 29.67 | 29.67 | 29.69 | 52] 65152 Least. 


A shower on the 3d, P. M.—on the 6th, A. M.—on the 7th, P. M.— 
and on the night of the 14th.--Total of Rain, 3.02 in. 
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the 26th. 


last twenty-five years. 


* Thermometer at 91° at 5, P. M. 
+ The Thermometer fell 20° in two hours 


Baromeier. | Thermometer. | Face of Sky. | Winds. 
= = = 14/12 | a |= = = x 
i ¢ te Pe oe tet 2 beet ae 
© ~ On oO ~ IT NN | oO ~ or) ~ > 
1 | 30.04 | 30.01 | 29.94 [| 70 | 93 | 75 | Clo. | Clo S.W.ki WwW. 
2 | 29.71 | 29.74 | 29.75 | 73 | 92 | 68 | Fair | Fair W. W. 
3 | 29.76 | 29.63 | 29.81 | 65 | 92 | 63 | Fair | Clo. S. | 
4 | 29.94 | 30.05 | 29.16 | 58 | 76 | 59 | Fair | Fair ; N.W.1{ W. 
5 | 30.25 | 30.29 | 30.23 | 58 | 84 | 63 | Fair | Fair fa oF 
6 | 30.30 | 30.31 | 30.26 | 63 | 83 | 57 | Clo. | Fair | S.W. | W. 
7 | 30.32 | 30.21 | 30.29 | 61 | 61 | 71 | Clo. | Clo. W. 1 S.W. 
8 | 30.16 | 30.11 | 30.09 | 67 | 64 | 68 | Clo. | Clo. E. K. 
9 | 30.03 | 29.95 | 29.92 | 74 | 88 | 73 | Clo. | Fair S.1 | S.W. 
10 | 29.98 | 29.99 | 29.97 | 71 | 91 | 75 | Fair | Fair | S.W. | W. 
‘ 11 | 29.98 | 29.97 | 30.09 | 75 | 90 | 75 | Clo. | Fair W. ¥ 
12 | 30.17 | 30.20 | 80.12 | 73 | 88 | 73 | Clo. | Fair S.E. Ww. 
13 | 30.15 | 30.10 | 30.24 | 72 | 94 | 78 | Fair | Clo a. Ss. 
14 | 30.16 | 30.21 | 30.22 | 84 | 83 | 63 | Fair | Clo VW. M. 
15 | 30.24 | 30.24 | 30.13 | 64 | 72 | 66 | Clo. | Clo. S. S.E. 
16 | 30.06 | 29.86 | 29.94 | 67 | 78 | 82 | Clo. | Clo. S, S. 
17 | 29.95 | 29.91 | 29.98 | 73 | 85 | 68 | Clo. | Fair | S.W. W. 
18 | 30.11 | 30.08 | 30.14 | 65 | 84 | 63] Fair | Fair W. W. 
19 | 30.21 | 30.19 | 30.21 | 63 | 88 | 68 | Fair | Fair | N.W.| W. 
20 | 30.28 | 30.21 | 30.23 | 69 | 93 | 75 | Fair | Clo. W. | S.W. 
21 | 30.23 | 30.22 | 30.24 | 74 | 93 | 75 | Fair | Clo. W. ky. 
22 | 30.25 | 30.24 | 30.02 | 70 | 87 | 75: Clo. | Clo. N. S.2 
*23 | 30.01 | 29.98 | 30.02 | 74 | 86 | 70 | Clo. | Clo. W. E. 
24 | 30.02 | 29.98 | 29.82 | 67 | 86 | 75 | Clo. | Fair WwW. | W.1 
$25 | 29.74 | 29.69 | 29.83 | 80 | 96 | 69 | Fair | Clo. W.1 E. 
26 | 29.97 | 30.00 | 30.04 | 64 | 70 | 63 | Clo. | Clo. N.E. KF. 
27 | 30.16 | 30.16 | 30.23 | 65 | 78 | 67 | Clo. | Clo. EK. K. 
28 | 30.22 | 30.15 | 30.11 | 66 | 87 | 73 | Fair | Clo. W. W. 
29 | 30.05 | 29.98 | 29.98 | 74 | 87 | 76 | Clo. | Cio. S.W. | S.W.1 
30 | 30.15 | 30.13 | 30.12 | 70 | 83 | 72 | Fair | Clo. S.F. S.2 -« 
31 | 30.08 | 30.02 | 29.90 | 73 | 92 | 77 | Clo. | Clo. S.W. | 8.2 
| 30.32 | 30.31 | 30.29 | 84 | 96 | 82 Greatest. 
| 30.141 | 30.056 | 29.709 |69.03/85.5 (72.3 Mean. 
| 29.71 | 29.63 | 29.16 | 58 | 70 | 57 Least. 


Shower on the 3d, with moderate thunder and lightning, and on the 
night of the 16th,—on the 17th, P. M.—on the 22d, A. M.—and ou 
Total of Rain, 3.17 in. 


This has been the warmest July that has been known here for the 


It has been between three and four degrees 
warmer, at a mean, than the average temperature the month. 
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__ Thermometer. | Barometer. Winds. Weather. 
rire “eee ee eee ee er 60 my 
a 1a 1S - a x S = = 5 
Ri<jsjay~o< | af a 5 = i = 
— ™ +e =) a “ =r) o < = < 
“1 | 58 | 63] 66 | 29.85 | 29.85] 29.75 | SE. | S.K- [| Cloudy | Rain 
2 | 64/66/66 | 29.60] 29.521 29.50 | S.E. | S.E. | Rain Rain 
3 | 65/71/64 | 29.451 29.461 29.40; S.E. | S. Cloudy | Hail 
4 | 60/64) 62 | 29.75] 29.75 | 29.75 S. Ss. Fair Rain 
5 ! 56170168 | 29.75 | 29.60 | 29.60 W. S. Fail Rain 
6 | 66168165 | 29.60 | 29.75 | 29-55 W. W. Fair Fair 
7 | 58160] 56 | 29.58 139.50] 29-50 | W. W. | Cloudy | Cloudy 
8 | 54)62158 | 29.50] 29.56 | 29-50 | W. W. | Cloudy | Fair 
9 | 58|68 162 | 29.60 | 29.60 | 29-60 W. W. k air | Fair 
10 | 54168} 62 | 29.85 } 29.85 | 29-80 Ss. W. Fair Fair 
11 | 60} 74170 | 30.00 | 30.00 | 29-92 Ss. Ss. Fair Fair 
12 | 64/78175 | 29.94 | 29.96 | 29-88 S. S. Fair Fair 
13) 70) 70/66 ! 29.75 | 29.70 | 29-78 s. S. Kain Rain 
14 | 62168162 | 29.94 | 29.98 | 29-98 W. W. Fair Fair 
15 | 57) 75168 | 29.95 | 29.82 | 29-78 S. S Fair Fair 
16 | 70172) 70 | 29.64 | 29.55 | 29-50 S. S.E. | Fair Shower 
7 | 66] 741/72 | 29.54 | 29.60} 29-64 | W. W. | Cloudy | Fair 
18 | 70}76170 | 29.72; 29.90} 29-90 | N. N. Fair Fair 
49 | 62|75)74 | 29.90 | 29.64 | 29-62 S. S.E. | Cloudy | Rain 
20 | 78184176 ;, 29.60 | 29.60 | 29-68 . - . & Fair Fair 
21 | 72180176 | 29.80 | 29.84 | 29-75 W. S. Fair Fair 
22 | 74179174 | 29.70! 29.65 | 29-65 Ss, S. Fair Fair 
23 ' 69174164 | 29.64 | 29.64 | 29-70 W. W. Fair Fair 
24 | 62/)69{66 | 29.75 | 29.80 | 29-88 Aas 2 Fair Fair 
25 | 59} 70] 66 | 29.93 | 29.94 | 29-8 W. IS.W. | Fair Fair 
26 | 61|62| 62 | 29.80]29.80129-80] S. | N. | Rain | Rain 
27 | 64171168 | 29.82] 29.80 | 29.75 N. W. Fair Fair 
28 | 701771] 74 + 29.79 | 29.75] 29-73 | S.W. S. Fair Fair 
29 | 74179:75 | 29.82; 29.85: 29.90 S. | S.W. | Cloudy | Fair 
30 | 73183]78 | 29.94 | 29.80 | 29.87 W. S. Fair Fair 





The early part of the month was cool and wet, and the season back- 
ward, the latter part became more plea.ant and warm ; but with the 
exception of a few days, the whole month may be called uncommonly 


cool. 
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Meteorological Journals. 


JULY, 1815. 


















Thermometer. Barometer. | Wind. | Weather. 

BER A Bes wel Pe ee be Oe 
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Sl. |e | "a are mo | o = | a | < 
1 | 78 | 36 9 | 29.79 | 29.66 | 29.68 S. s.W. Fair. Clo. 
2|79 | 80 | 74 | 29.68; 29.66 | 29.60 | W. fS.W. | Fair. | Fair. 
3 | 70] 74 1] 68 | 29.50] 29.50 | 29.62] W. | N.W. | Rain. | Bain. 
A | 62 | 72 | 65 | 29.70] 29.82] 28.99 | W. | N.W. | Fair. } Fair. 
5 |! 64 ! 76 ' 74 | 30.00] 30.00 | 30.00 S. S.W. | Fair. Fair. 
6 | 70 | 80 | 74 | 30.00} 30.00 | 30.00 S. S.E. Fair. Fair. 
7 | 66 | 78 | 76 | 30.00] 29.95 | 29.95 | S.E. Ss. Clo. Fair. 
8 | 70 | 74 | 73 | 29.90 | 29.84 | 29.78 | 8S. S. Rain. | Rain. 
9 | 76 | 80] 74 | 29.70] 29.70 | 29.70] SS. S.W Fair. | Fair. 
10 | 73 | 76 | 75 | 29.90} 29.80 | 29.70 | W. S Fair. | Show 
11} 76 | 78 | 75 | 29.85]29.85 | 29.85] W. W. Fair. | Fair. 
12} 70 | 80 | 7 29.90 | 29.90 | 29.90] S. s. Clo. Fair. 
13 | 76 | 86 | 82 | 30.00] 30.00 {| 29.92 | S. S. Fair. | Fair. 
417 | 88 | 82 | 29.92 | 29.94 | 29.94 | S.E. S. Fair. ! Fair. 
15 | 74 | 84 | 78 | 29.90 | 29.74 | 29.80 | S.E. S. Clo. Fair. 
16 | 76 | 7817 29.75] 29.70 | 29.70 | 8. Ss. Clo. Show 
17.1 74) 7817 29.70 | 29.80 | 29.90 | S. W. Fair. | Fair. 
18 | 74 | 76 | 74 | 29.98 | 29.98 | 29.98 | W. W. | Fair. | Fair. 
19 ; 70; 80 | 74 ; 30.08) 30.05 | 30.00 | W. | N.W. | Fair. | Fair. 
20 | 72 | 84 | 75 | 30.02 | 30.00 | 30.00 S. 3. Fair. Fair. 
21 | 74 | 85 | 78 | 30,05) 30.00 | 30.04] S. N.W. | Fair. | Fair. 
2217418 84 ! 30.00} 29.95 | 29.88 | N. S. Fair. Fair. 
23 | 78 | 87 1 80 | 29.85} 29.80 | 29.60 | S.W. | S.W. | Fair. | Fair. 
24 173 | 86 | 84 | 29.80] 29.70 | 29.65 | N.W. S. Fair. Fair. 
25 | 83 | 84 | 78 | 29.62) 29.65 | 29.60 S. W&S | Fair. Show 
26 | 72 | 80 | 76 | 29.75| 29.80 | 29.80 | N.W.| N.W. | Rain. | Fair. 
27 | 74 | 80 | 75 | 30.00} 29.98 | 29.98 | N.W.| N.W. | Fair. | Show 
28 | 70 | 80 | 75 | 30.00} 29.95 | 29.90 | S.E. | S.E. Fair. | Cle. 
29 | 72 | 82 | 78 | 29.80] 29.80 | 29.80 | S. W. Clo. Fair. 
30 | 74 | 84 | 80 | 29.94] 29.94 | 29.94 | N.W.] S.E Fair. | Fair. 
31 | 76 | 86 | 82 | 29.82] 29.70 |.29.70) S. S. Fair. | Show 


























The whole month of July has been uncommonly warm, yet the sea- 
This city has not enjoyed a more healthy 
summer, thus far, for many years ; and it is a general observation, that 
the weather has been warmer than has been experienced since the 


son has continued healthy. 


total eclipse. 


July 10—Thunder 11 o’clock, A. M. 86°. 
11—Thunder 12 o’clock, M. 84°. 
13——-Thunder [2 o’clock, M. 88°. 
14—-Thunder between 11, 4. M. and 1, P. M. 60° and upwards 
15—Thunder I1 o’clock, A. M. 86°. 
16—Thunder 12 o’clock, M. 84°. 


"9 ’ 


Thunder 4 o’clock, P. M. 87°. 


2.5—~Thunder 11 o’clock, A. M. 88 

































MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A paintTiInG by Mr. Morse, a young artist, who went from this 
country to England, two or three years since, is now exposed to 
the publick, at Mr. Greenwood’s room in Tremont street. ‘I'his 
picture is calculated to raise the highest hopes of the future 
celebrity of this youthful painter. ‘The subject is a dying Her- 
cules. Hercules has always been a favourite object of the 
chisel. ‘The Farnese Hercules, one of the most celebrated sia- 
tues of antiquity, is the general authority for the style in which 
this hero is delineated. ‘That represents him in a state of re- 
pose. ‘I'he famous torso, is commonly supposed to be a frag- 
ment of the statue of Hercules in his deified state. We do not 
recollect ever to have seen any figure of Hercules otherwise 
than in a state of repose, except in the magnificent statue, exe- 
cuted by Canova a few years since for the Banker 'Tolonia at 
Rome, in which he is represented, as furious, precipitating his 
friend Lichas into the sea. Mr. Morse has treated him after 
this event, and when he was expiring in agony. It was a bold 
attempt in a young man to represent this situation, and if it had 
failed, it would have hardly been discouraging; but to succeed 
as he has done in the present instance, justly affords the strongest 
expectations of his future success. ‘The model from which this 
picture was painted, obtained him a medal from the society of 
arts, which he most certainly merited. There are very few artists 
in London, in any branch of painting, who can execute such a 
model. Mir. Morse was taught modelling by Mr. Allston, one of 
the painters of the present day, who is the most profoundly 
versed in all the science of his art. ‘The picture is not calcula- 
ted to please so much as the cast, because it is seen in a different 
point, and the foreshortening of the face, which is an admirable 
proof of skill, is not suited to please common visiters.. It is 
an effort from which an artist will augur much, but is too nearly 
an academical study to gratify general spectators. ‘The co- 
louring has great force, richness and truth. The scenery of 
mount Oeta is poetically and appropriately conceived, and the 
whole painting, one that discovers boldness and skill. We hope 
by the time Mr. Morse may have completed his studies that the 
dormant power of patronage in the country will be awakened, 
and that we shall be able to keep at least one of our artists, 
from the necessity of seeking foreign patronage. With the 
talent Mr. Morse has discovered for sculpture, (for all the diffi- 
culty of that art consists in modelling, the transferring the model 
to marble is little more than a mechanical operation ;) we hope 
he will pursue sculpture as well as painting, since there is some 
hope that a few years hence, we may commence the tardy jus- 
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tice of giving those heroes and statesmen who have served and 
saved their country, a monument that will convey their features, 
as well as actions, to our posterity, who will regard them with 
pride and reverence. 


University Intrevuicence. he late Count Rumford though 
he had been for so many years absent from his country, 
and receiving distinguished honours in the service of foreign 
powers, always recollected the land of his birth with affection. 
A very strong proof of this he has given in his last will, a-copy of 
which was brought out to this country by his Excellency William 
Crawford, late ambassadour in France. By this will,Count Rum- 
ford has made a donation, to Cambridge University, of immediate 
income, and of reversions, the capital of whieh it has been sup- 
posed may amount to between thirty and forty thousand dollars. 
The corporation are taking steps to secure these bequests. The 
ohject of this gift as stated in the will “is to found a professorship 
to teach, by a regular course of lectures, the utility of the math- 
ematical and physical sciences fer the melioration of the useful 
arts, and for the extension of the industry, the prosperity and hap- 
piness of society.” 

Joun C. Warren m.p. has been chosen Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery. ‘The Corporation have appointed Jacos BicELow 
M.D. Lecturer on Materia Medica, and WauTrer CHANNING M.D. 
Lecturer on Midwifery in the medical school of the University. 

At the annual commencement, sixty-six young gentlemen re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor, and twenty-nine the degree of 
Master of Arts in regular course. Five received the degree 
of Master out of course—Four were admitted to ad eundem de- 
grees. Fourteen received the degree of m.p. ‘The honorary 
degree of a.m. was conferred on Reuel Wilhams, Esq. ‘The 
honorary degree of M.p.on Abraham Haskell, Benjamin L. Oliver, 
Oliver Prescot, John D. Treadwell. ‘That of Doctor in Divinity 
on the Rev. William Shaw, Rev. John Foster, Rev. John 8. Pop- 
kin. ‘The Degree of Doctor of Laws, on Edward Augustus 
Holyoke, and the Hon. William Prescott. 





Mr. Southey, in a letter addressed to the Editor of the London 
Courier, has formally denied having written the disgraceful libel 
in the Quarterly Review, of which he had been accused in this 
country. We publish his letter, which has appeared in some of 
our newspapers, with great pleasure. 


To the Editor of the London Courier. 

Str—A pamphlet has been transmitted to me from New York, 
entitled ‘ The United States and England ; being a reply to the 
criticism on Inchiguin’s letters, contained in the Quarterly Re- 
view for January, 1814.’ In this pamphlet the writer assures the 
American People, that I am the Editor of The Quarterly Review, 
and the author of the political article which has excited his in. 
dignation. 
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Allow me, Sir, to reply through the medium of the Courier— 
a very few lines will suffice ;—there can be no better means of 
making my reply known in America; and in this country, as 
well as in that, it may be useful to shew the exceeding impropri- 
ety of attacking any man as the author of an anonymous publica- 
tion, without the fullest proof that he is so. I did not write the 
Criticism on Inchiquin’s letters; and every body in England, 
who knows the Quarterly Review, knows that I am not the Edi- 
tor of it. 

Had the American writer observed any kind of decency in his 
attack, I would have addressed a private letter to him through 
his publisher, requesting that he would publickly acknowledge 
his mistake, and thereby atone, as far as he could, for an unpro- 
voked wrong. But the style and temper of his pamphlet pre- 
clude all courtesy on my part; nor shall I condescend to notice 
him farther than to express a hope that this letter may be copied 
into the American papers. A writer of his stamp would proba- 
bly neither have sufficient sense of honour to believe my disa- 
vowal, nor to make it publick. 

J am, Sir, yours with respect, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Keswick, June 16, 1815. 


Proposals have been issued at Charleston, 8. C. for publishing 
a new universal history by David Ramsay, M. D. The following 
account of the work was found among the papers of the author. 
‘The portion relating to the United States will be first published, 
the remainder will appear if the undertaking should be encouraged 
by the publick. ‘The Hrstory of the United States will be con- 
tained in two volumes 8vo. at 3 dols. a volume, boards. 


‘* Life is so short and time so valuable, that it were happy for us, if all 
great works were reduced to their quintessence.’’ Sir William Jones. 


‘© Primaque ab origine mundi 
‘* Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen.”’ Ovid. 


“The Asiatick part of this work contains a general view of 
ihe antediluvians—of the general deluge—of the settlement of 
the globe after that great event—of the primitive postdiluvian 
nations, which were formed in Asia the cradle of the world. 
Their various ramifications, revolutions, and of the general 
course of empire. 

“The African part contains a concise history of Egypt, Car- 
thage, Numidia, Mauritania, Abyssinia, of the Piratical States, 
and the Hottentots, with a grouped view of its uncivilized set- 
tlements. 

“'The European part contains the history of Greece and Rome 
from their origin to their dissolution—of the various nations which 
were conquered by them, and of the nations by which the Romans 
themselves were finally conquered, and of the nations which 
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were formed from the fragments of the Roman empire, and the 
various revolutions of the latter, together with a general view of 
the nations which never were subjected to the Romans. 

“lhe American part contains a general history of the Western 
Continent, under the heads of Free, European, and Aboriginal 
or unconquered America. ‘The first contains a history of the 
United states from their settlement as English colonies till the 
present time—the second, of all parts dependent on Europe, and 
the third, of all that are still owned by the Aborigines. 

“ it is expected that the whole will be comprehended in 10 or 
12 volumes of about 500 pages each—to be printed on good paper 
and with good types; and offered for sale, bound in boards for 
23 each volume, or neatly bound for $3,50. 

“'This work has been in contemplation upwards of forty years. 
The project of it was conceived in 1768 on reading the Universal 
History, then recently edited, in 60 volumes, by a Society of 
Gentlemen in England. 'The original idea of extracting the 
quintessence of that voluminous work, which contained the most 
complete system of history the world had then seen, has ever 
since been enlarging and improving by an attentive perusal of 
ihe histories written by Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and other 
modern authors—of ihe Asiatick researches—of the works of Sir 
William Jones, and other learned Orientalists—the publications 
of intelligent travellers who in the course of the last half century 
have explored aimost every region of the globe. ‘These collec- 
tively have thrown a blaze of light on countries comparatively un- 
known, and on portions both of ancient and modern history which 
were confused and obscure at the period when the writers of 
the Universal History published their invaluable work. ‘The 
arrangement of materials collected from these sources commenced 
in the vear 1780,when, in consequence of the surrender of Charles- 
ton to Sir Henry Clinton the author was suddenly released from 
a sea of business, and sent as a prisoner of war to the British gar- 
rison then in St. Augustine, and there confined for elev en months, 
without any peculiar employment. Steady progress has been 
made for the last ten years in correcting and transcribing the 
work for publication. 

* I'he History of the United Siates is given at full length— 
that of foreign countries is more or less expanded or contracted 
in proportion to the intrinsick importance of each—its tendency 
to illustrate portions of Holy Writ—the Greek and Latin Clas- 
sicks—and also in proportion to its connexion with the United 
States, oras furnishing useful practical information to its citizens, 
or as the paternal soil of their ancestors.” 

The publishers remark, 

«It will be perceived by the above sketch, that the History of 
“the United States which we propose first to publish, ‘is given 
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“ at full length, and may either be considered as a patt of the Uni- 
versal History or as an independent work. It was the Author’s 
original intention to publish it separately, but it was afterwards 
incorporated in the General Work. We propose to publish this 
as a specimen of the whole, and if its reception in the world 
shall be such as is confidently anticipated, the Work will be 
regularly continued (commencing with the first volume) until 
the whole is completed. Should any circumstance occur to 
prevent a continuance of the publication beyond the two vo- 
lumes above-mentioned, the Subscribers will still be in posses- 
sion of a work in itself complete and entire. Those persons 
who may be disposed to subseribe for the History of the United 
** States, independently of the Universal History, will be at liberty 
“to withdraw their subscriptions after the delivery of that por- 
“ tion of the work. The profits mill be exclusively applied to the 
* education and support of the numerous family of the Author. 


FROM A LONDON PAPER. 


Snuthfield Bargain.—One of those scenes which occasionally 
disgrace even Smithfield, took place there about five o’clock on 
Friday evening—namely, a man exposing his wife for sale. 
Hitherto we have only seen those moving in the lowest classes 
of society, thus degrading themselves; but the present expedi- 
tion was attended with novel circumstances. ‘The parties, 
buyer and seller, were persons of property; the lady (the object 
of sale) young, beautiful, and elegantly dressed, was brought to 
the market in a coach, and exposed to the view of her purchaser 
with a silk halter round her shoulders, which were covered with 
arich white lace veil. ‘lhe price demanded for her, in the first 
instance, was eighty guineas, but that finally agreed on was fifty 
guineas, and a valuable horse on which the purchaser was mount- 
ed. ‘I'he sale and delivery being complete, the lady with her 
new lord and master, mounted a handsome curricle, which was 
in waiting for them, and drove off, seeming nothing loath to go. 
The purchaser in the present case is a celebrated horse dealer in 
town; and the seller a grazier of cattle, residing about six miles 
from London.—'The intention of these disgusting bargains is to 
deprive the husband of any right of prosecution for damages. 


An English magazine says that the author of Waverley and 


Guy Mannering is a young gentleman of the name of Fores, 
the son of a Scotch Baronet. 


Husprarn’s History of New-England, from the discovery to 
M,DC,LX XX, has just been published by the Historical Society. 
The L egislature of this Commonwealth aided the undertaking 
by a subscription for 600 copies, intending them for distribution 
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ta each town: The Subscription is closed, and very few copies 
(not more than60 or 70) remain for sale. The price, to non-sub- 
seribers, is 5 dollars, neatly bound, or 4,75 in boards. The mem- 
bers of the Society are informed, that in order to include this 
history in the general index to their publications, it is bound 
in two volumes, and will be considered Volumes V. and VI. of 
the Collections. Subscriptions for the colleetions at 1,50 the 
volume in boards, continue to be received by the publisher, 
John Eliot, at No. 5 Court Street, and by the several members 
of the Society. Subscribers and others may obtain Hubbard’s 
History from James Savage, Esquire. 


Weis & Liuuy, Boston, have published, 

Latin Classicks, vol. 7, of the Works of Cicero, consisting 
of Orations. 

Discipline: a Novel. By the Author of “ Self Control.” 


All-pitying Heaven, 
Severe in mercy, chastening in its love, 
Ofttimes in dark and awful visitation 
Doth interpose; and leads the wanderer back 
To the straight path. Joanna Batu, 


Queen’s Wake: a Legendary Poem, by James Hogg. 


Be mine to read the visions old, 

Which thy awakening Bards have told ; 

And whilst they meet my tranced view, 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true. Couns. 


Are you a Christian or a Calvinist? or, do you prefer the 
authority of Christ to that of the Genevan Reformer? Both the 
form and spirit of these questions being suggested by the late 
Review of American Unitarianism in the Panoplist, and by the 
Rev. Mr. Worcester’s Letter to Mr. Channing. ‘To which are 
added, some strictures on both those works. By a Layman. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Worcester’s Letter to Mr. Chan- 
ning, on the “Review of American Unitarianism” in a late 
Panoplist. By William E. Channing, Minister of the Church of 
Christ in Federal Street. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 48, for February, 1815. 

Quarterly Review, Nos. 23 and 24, for October, 1814, and 
January, 1815. 

They have in press: Yates’ Answer to Wardlaw, on Unita- 
rianism. 

Third volume of Cowper’s Poems, containing his posthumous 
Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life. By his kinsman, John Johnson, 
L.L.D. Rector of Yaxham with Welborne, in Norfolk. 

Anster Fair, a poem in six cantos, with other poems. 

Mr. Isaae Riley, New-York, has published Duty; or, the 
White Cottage. A novel. By the late Mrs. Roberts, Author of 


“Rose and Emily,” with a character of the author. By Mrs. 
Opie, in 2 vols. 
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OBITUARY. 


DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS AT HOME. 


In Nen-Hampshire. In New-Holderness, Mr. John Shaw, aged 101. 

In Massachusetts. Mr. Eben. Moulton, one of the Senior class at 
Harvard University. In Haverhill, Hon. Nathaniel Marsh, aged 75; 
an officer during the Revolutionary war, and for some years a ‘Senator 
of this Commonwealth. In Boston, drowned by falling out of a boat, 
Mr. J. G. Dawes, aged 23, son of the Hon. Judge Dawes, an estimable 
young man. He was one of the volunteers in the defence of Balti- 
more during the late war. In Union, Maine, James Larnard, killed by 
lightning. At Milton, General Stephen Badlam, aged 64. Drowned 
in crossing Connecticut River in the stage, Mr. Royal Bond, a mer- 
chant of New-York, formerly of Boston, a young man deeply regret- 
ted by his friends. At Middleborough Rev, Joseph Barker, aged 64, 
formerly a member of Congress. . In Old York, Maine, Major Samuel 
Sewall, aged 91, the first constructor of wooden bridges by driving 
piles in this country. 

In Connecticut. The Hon. Chauncey Goodrich, Lieut Governour 
of that state, in the 57th year of his age, one of the most eminent of 
its citizens. 

In New-York. John C. Ludlow, Esy. aged 47. 

In Philadelphia. Captain John Smith, appointed to the command 
of the Franklin 74, recently launched. He is deeply regretted as an 
officer and aman. Dr. James Glen, by a fall trom a chaise. 

In Wilmington. The Hon. James A. Bayard. Mr. Bayard had 
been for many years. one of the most distinguished members of the 
Senate of the United States, and died a few days after his return from 
Europe, having fulfilled the important duty of concluding the treaty 
of peace between this country and Great Britain, at Ghent, where he 
was one of the American Commissioners. 

In Virginia. The Hon. Charles Lee, aged 58, formerly attorney 
General of the United States. Brigadier General Hugh Douglas, 
aved 55. 

“In Maryland, Baltimore. Mr. Henry Bigelow, merchant, formerly 
of Boston. 

In North-Carolina. W. Andrews, aged 89. At his seat near Wil- 
mington, James Walker, Esq. 

In Nashville, Tennessee. John Dickenson, Esq. aged 35, a distin- 
guished advocate. 

In Kentucky. Rev. David Thomas, aged 95, of the Baptist Church. 
Captain Francis Peart. This gentleman died without children, and has 
left about 60,000 dollars to found a free school, to bear his name. 

In New Orleans. Captain R. H. Greaton, aged 48, formerly of Bos- 


ton. He had been from his earliest youth ia “the military service of 
bis country. 
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DEATHS BY VIOLENCE. 


In New-York. Mr. Isaac Gouveneur, killed in a duel; coroner's 
inquest, wilful murder. In South-Carolina, Captain 8S. McJunkin, 
killed by an axe by a negro slave. In Savoy, Massachusetts, Mr. J. 
Mason, suicide. In New-York. Mrs. Whittiesey drowned herself, 
In North-Kingston, Rhode-Island, Henry Tanner, aged 18, shot by his 
brother, with a musket with which he was playing, not knowing that 
it was loaded. In New-York, Captain Toby of the United States’ 
army, formerly aid-de-camp to the late General Pike. Ina fit of 
delirium from a fever, he threw himself out of the window of a third 
story, and was almost instantly killed. In Edenton, North-Carolina, 
a Mr. Sanders was murdered by his brother, by repeatedly stabbing 
him. They were returning from a Probate Court, and the quarrel 
was on account of an- une: jual division of property by their father’s 
will. In New-York, Mr. J. V. Cooper, drowned himself in a state of 
derangement. 


DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS ABROAD. 


In England. Samus! Whitbread, Esq. the most conspicuous mem- 
ber of the opposition in the British parliament. Mr. Whitbread put 
an end to his own existence by cutting his throat. This may be con- 
“dered as one of the most extraordinary eases of suicide on record. 
{t was doubiless a sudden insanity, as the inquest gave it. Mr. Whit- 
bread was in possession of great wealth, connected with families of 
high rank, a very interesting family of bis own, a man remarkably 
capable of transacting business, of a sound, aeute, energetick mind ; 
and, however, he might be esteemed as a politician ef the highest 
respectability, and of the most unblemished integrity in private life. 

In Quebeck. Colonel Malcolm Fraser, aged 82. He was an officer 
in the army of General Wolfe, and had resided in that country from 
the conquest. Jn Montreal, Henry Georgen, Esq. attorney at law. 

In Flanders. Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. 

In Saxony. The veteran prime minister M. de Frankenberg, aged 
87. In Bavaria, at Munich, Marshal Alexander Berthier, prince of 


Neufchatel, aged 62. He was pursued by some persons the friends of 
Palm the bookseller, w . was arrested under his command, and after- 
wards shot by order Napoleon; they threw him, or he sprung to 


avoid them out of a Sheol in the third story, and he was killed on the 
spot. The circumstances, it is said will be investigated. He was for 
a long time the favourite and chief staff officer of Bonaparte. He 
married a daughter of the king of Bavaria, at whose court he resided, 
having remained faithful to Louis XVIIIth, and accompanied him 
from Paris. 

In Savoy, Victor Emmanuel, King of Piedmont and Sardinia. 

In France. In La Vendee, Eugene Charette, nephew of the famous 
Vendean leader of that name. In Paris, the Prelate Gaetano Marini, 
keeper of the Papal archives, member of the French Institute, &c. 

in Constantinople. Horsen Efferdi, the Persian Ambassadour to 
the Sublime Porte. ln India, Vice Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. 
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